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.work;^; (2) point out potential areas for coordination which, from 
study or field experience, hold the promise of benefit to the clients 
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and pfact'^cal analytical framework for identify^ing other 
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coordination projects, Major topics include ci'suamary of CETA 
provisions ^nd Title XX program comparisons, :3ome ^specif ic suggested 
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youth employment programs for dropouts^ and essential steps in 
identification and implementation *pf worthwhile cooperative 
•'arrangements. An illustrative agreement is appended, (WL) 
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Xtlis guide was developed for the 
Office of Ma'npower, HEW, by Urban 
Management jConsultants of San 
Francisco, Inc., who, with their 
subcontractor, Lewin and Associates, 
are solely respbnsible for the accuracy 
of the document. Considerable advice 
and assistance was provided by •* 
individuals directly involved in subject 
areas. To them we owe.sincere thanks. 
A list of those individuals and their 
affiliationsjis Included at the end of 
this guide. 
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Administration, the agency respon- . 
sible for Federal action on Titje XX. 
was changed to the Pt;fc)//c'Services 
Admini^ration. Wherever the former 
appears within, please substitute 
the latter. 
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Chapter One 
Introduction 



This guide has been written for the 
Social Services (Title XX) . • 
administrator at ,the state or sub-state 
level. It is intended to serve four 
major purpoees: 

1. Provide selected insights into 
^hat the Comprehensive Employment 

and Training Act (CETA) is and 
how it works; 

2. Point olJt-^otential areas for 
coordination which, from study or field 

. experience, hold the promise of 
benefit to the clients and 
administrators of both CETA and 
Social Services; 

3. Present a brief and practical 
analytical framework for identifying 
other arrangements; 

4. Review the key management 
techniques that have. proven their 
value in negotiation and implemen- 
tation of Title XX/CETA 
coordination projects. 

We Aren't Going to Define 
Coordination 

Interprogram coordination is not 
definea specifically in this guide. * 
Enough-varying definitions already . 
exist to'fill a volume larger than this. ' 
You are simply encouraged by the 
Department of Health. Education, and 
vyelfare and by the Department of 
*Labor to work together with CETA 
VoQ^ms and other appropriate HEW- 
related programs. In seeking ways to 
work together you are likely to 
discover opportunities to better serve 
your clients, CETA. clients, and the 
interests of both agencies.'When ypu 
Unc) ways to do so, you will have 
achieved the goals of coordination 
without great concern for whether you 
have satisfied any particular definition. 



Coordination for its own sake has no 
particular value. What'matters are the 
results of coordination and how they 
serve the interests of all concerned. 
Arrangements which emanate from 
this effort will not be judged on the 
basis of their scope, scale, complexity, 
or formality. Simple efforts can yield 
significant results. 

Coordinate at Your Discretion 

Moreover, this document is not a. 
mandate for coordination. It is instead 
an invitationMo explore interprogram 
activities as the means to achieving 
one or more of ybur own program 
objectives. Not all forms of coordina- 
tion are desirable; the costs of some 
coordination options will be too high. 
■ Where the ideas and methods 
described here appear attractive to 
you, pursue them. Where they do not, 
continue to look for ones that do. 
This guide recognizes fully that the 
decision to coordinate is yours. 

The Secretaries of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Department of 
Labor',, and. the Commissioner of the 
'Community Services Administration, 
support any legitimate actions'you 
may take in working together which 
benefit your clients and your agencjes 
and therefdVe the taxpayer. X 

A Critical Assumption ^ 

The approach taken in this guide 
regards as too simplistic, rather than 
axiomatic, that "what is good for the 
client is good^for the agency." While 
this is generally true, agency 
administrators may^find themselves 
equally attracted to an opportunity 
that benefits the agency as we^I as 
the client. Agency objectivfes and i 
management priorities exist in addition 
to program objectives for meeting 
client needs^To the extent that agency 
and program objectives are mutually - 
supportive, they form a productive 
relationship. 



Those who neglect this aspect will 
miss significant opportunities to , ■ . 
strengthen client servicfe because 
those certain opportunities will come 
to light through pursi!jit of agency or" 
leadership objectives, yet -they may ' 
elude the analyst looking only for 
additional client benefits. Administra- 
tors are often faced with budget, staff, 
performance, and other problems which 
coordination might help resolve. 

Accordirigly, 4his guide recommends 
a simultaneous review ofagency and 
leadersh'fp objectives, by botn Title 
XX and CETA, as a legitimate.step in 
,the identification- of ^coordination 
arrangements that ultimately wiU 
strengthen client services. 

Find Opportunities 

This guide offers insights into a 
process designed to help you find 
attractive opportunities to work 
'togetherV^ith CETA. The steps in that 
process are as follows; ^ 

— Acquiring knowledge about CETP^ — - 

y ^ ' 

— ^sessing your program's own 
neeS&tor unmeUobjectives; 

^^Analyzing areas of commonality 
where CETA might fit youy)rogram*s 
needs; 

— DiscoverlngjDossible opportunities 
to coordinate with CETA; 

— Weighing the costs and benefits 
of coordination; and, if applicable, 

— Negotiating and implernenting a 
joint project. 

The chapters in this-guide are ' , 
organized accordingly. 



Why Coordinate With CETA 

Title XX and CETA are intended to 
"service remarkably similar purposes. 
Economic self-support for their clients 
is a goal common to each program. 
Title XX and CETA also serve over- 
lapping client groups: CETA focuses, 
on tl:ie unemployed, the under- 
employed and the economically 
disadvantaged, which include many 
clients eligible for Title XX services, 
e.g.. welfare recipients and low- 
income Individuals. Many of the 
services provided in both programs 
are similar or complementary. Both 
programs have broad authority to 
designate their own service priorities 
•and many planning functions of each 
agency are similar. 

Finally. Title XX and CETA programs 
currently face a perplexing Issue, the 
need to obtain self-sustaining ertiploy- 
ment for their dependent clients, 

* which coordination can help fo 
resolve, 

* s ■ ' . 

The Importance of Leadership 

• Interprogram* poordinatlon can repre- , 
sent a significant challenge to the 
management skills of program leader- 
ship. First, coordination initiatives 
represent change and organizations 

' typically do not change comfortably 
without artistic exercise of leadership. 
Second, coordi^nation initiatives with * 
substantial potential gains will always 
involve substantial risk, wlllch some 
in the organization may perceive as 
intolerably high. If both Title XX and 
CETA leadership prepare properly, . 
however, the risks associated with 
conlemplafed coordination arrange- 



ments can be Identified early and 
openly discussed. Where the risks are 
aQceptable to both Title XX and CETA 
leadership, there remains a third 
challenge: gaining consensus among 
the counterpart staffs, at the die : 
service level If client service coordina- 
tion is at issue, that the risk is 
acknowledged, th^t steps have been 
taken to reduce It, and that the 
residual risk is viewed as acc^table 
In relation to pofentlaradvant^ges. 

Open and uneqijivocal commitment ' 
of the leadership of both agencies or 
programs is absolutely essential for 
the success of any coordination 
strategy. 

The opportunities, problems and 
issues of Interprogram coordination 
as they are Identified and discussed 
in this guide are framed as leadership 
concerns. The appjioach proposed 
for searching out mutually appealing 
coordioation arrangements assumes 
from the outset that the focus is on 
'ways to preserve agency strengths, to 
improve agency performance, to 
enhance agenoy services, and to keep ^ 
exposure to risk within tolerable limits,^ 
Of course, these are also primary ' 
concerns of CETA Prime Sponsor ^ * 
leadership, " 



In addition to this guide.'the Depart^ 
ment of Health, Education, and * 
Welfare has produced four others, in 
similar format, whose contents vary 
according to/he Intended readership: 

Education and CETA— A Coordination 
Gui.de for Adult Education and 
Vocational Educational Admlnistratofs- 

Vocational Rehabilitation and CETA— 
A Coordination Guide for VR 
Administrators • 

Health and CETA— A Coordination 
Quide for Health Acjminlstrators 

CETA and HEW Programs— A Coordi- 
nation Guide for Prime Sponsors, 

This volume and the first three listed 
above provide an overview of CETA 
and discuss coordination opportunities 
from the HEW-funded program opera- 
tor's perspective. The last volume 
describes working of HEW-funded 
programs and revieWs coordination 

. opportunities with those programs 
from the CETA Prime Sponsor's 
perspective. All the guides^hare a 

'common organization,'. 



ChapjtisrTwo 
A CETA Summary 
and Title XX 
^ Program 
Comparisons 




The following summary of CElj^ 
legislation, regulations, programming 
and issues is designed to 6ive social 
services personnel (planner^, adminis- 
trators and providers) a general 
orientation to the^manpower training, 
work experience, employment, and 
support services funded through 
CETA. There "exist, many common 
and complementary features within 
the CETA and Title XX programs. 
These commonalities offer the blasis 
for'possible coordination linkages 
between CETA and Title XX. In the 
following chapter the commonalities 
and differences between CETA and 
Title XX will be highlighted as a first 
step in the process of seeking 
mutually attractive coordination 
arrangements between these pro- 
grams within your state or locality. ' 
Throughout the CETA summary, 
appropriate Title XX information has 
been inserted'(in italics) to specify 
areas for comparative program 
analysis. 

Background 

The Comprehensive Employment and 

5 raining Act (CETA) (Public Law 
3-205) was passed and signed in 
December 1973, decentralizing man- 
power programs thrpughout the nation 
to the state, county and city levels. 
An outgrowth of the "New Federalism" 
concepts of the early 4970's, CETA 
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represents the belief that solutipljis to 
local manpower problems are best 
developed at the local level. Federal 
gulations governing Title I and II of 
CETA were published in the Fee/era/ 
Register, Vol. 40, Number 101, Issued 
May 23, 1975. A^subsequefil publica- 
tion (Augyst 12, 1975) contains 
regulationsSor Title III programs. The 
•i^rpplicable Title VI regulations were . 
published on January 10, 1975. 

Need for CEtA Legislation 

Prior to the passage of CETA. man- 
power programs were categorical in 
nature, desijgnsd in Washington and 
administered locally to serve specified 
segments of the population in a pre- 
scribed manner. These pijograms 
Included the Concentrated Employ- 
ment Program (CEP), Neighborhopd • 
Youth Corps (NYC), Operation Main- 
stream, New Careers, and vocational ■ 
training unddr the N^anpower Develop- 
ment and Tramjng Act (MDTA). The 
coordination of these programs was 
•attempted through the Comprehensive 
Manpower Planning Systems 
(CAMPS). It worked well in sonrie 
locations, but it became. obvious to 
Congress that for most states and 
communities the most appfopriate 
wa^ to deliver diverse manpower 
services was through program con- 
solidation. Complicating sisrvice 
coordination and delivery, these 
categorical programs were operated 
by vanous agencies and organizations 
.within, the same locality and were 
funded by several different Federal. 
ageTKUj^s. Furthi,er fcomplicating the/ 
pj£tur_e,.the Chief Elected Officials 
(dfe3sj of jurisdictions where the ^ 
programs were operating seldom had 
a^thojrityWerJheir design Snd 
o'per^^tonsV 



In order to make (Vianpower resources 
'more responsive to diverse local 
needs and to integrate more efficiently 
' all manpower resources emanating 
from the Department of Labor, CETA 
consolidated most prior nnanpower 
prograngs under the control of the - 
Chiet^lected Official. Control 
bfpugnt with it the responsibility for 
program planning, implemenjatlon, 
operations and evaluation. 

The term "Prime Sponsor*,' Is used 
throughout 4hls guide ar)d refers 

. to a ur)it of goverr)mer)t,(e,g., 
state^ county or city), combinations 

, of units of government or an 
eligible rural Concentrated Em- 
ployment Pjogram grantee which 
has a grant with the Department 
of Labor td provide comprehensive 
manpower services under CETA, 
For" further explanation see "Role 
^of the CETA Lead Agency" on 
page 15. 

Purpose of CETA 

As stated in the legislation, the 
purpose of CETA is to': "provide job 
training and employment opportunities 
for economipally disadvantaged, 
unemployed, and underemployed 
persons, and to assure that training.- 
and other services lead to ma^um 
employment opportunittes and 
enhance self-sufficiency by establish- 
ing a flexible and decentralized 
system of Federal, state, ..and local 
programs/* 

The Congress had In mind three major 
changes for the national manpower 
network: (1) decision-making was 
decentralized to CEOs, (2) program- 
ming was decategorized so as to p 
permit maximum local flexibility, andv 
(3) -Consolidation was promoted as a 
coordination and/or integration theme 
for locally administered programs. 

Jp achieve these b[oad purposes, the 
CETA legislation was organized into- 
seven titles, each with a different 
emphasis: 
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Program Title 



bescrlptlon 



FY 1976 Appropriations 
(In millions) 

4 



Title I 

Comprehensive Manpower. Services 



The primary rganpower devieropment ' 
title under CETA..The emphasis in 
Title I Is on the provision of training, 
manpower, or supportive services 
leading \p employment not subsidized 
by the act. Title I replaces prior cate- 
gorical manpower programs. 



-$1,580 




|ic Employment Programs 



Creates pubfic employntfent programs 
in areas of high unemployment. 
Emphasis is placed on transitional 
subsidized positions in the public seq- 
• y tor which will lead to permanent 
unsubsidized employment for the 
participants. . 



$400 



Title III 

Special Federal ^Programs and 
Responsibilities 



V 



Admiriisterect directly by the 
Department Of Labor, unlike programs 
under the other Titles which are' * 
administered under grants to-Chief. 
Elected Officials. Title III give^Jhe 
Secretary of Labor authority and 
funds to deal with special target 
groups, special manpower problems, 
and special geographic areas to pro- 
wide manpower training, related 
assistance and supportive services. 
Additiohql funds s^re provided for re- 
search and evaluation studies. 
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Title IV 
Job Corps ^ 


Retains the Job Corps as a Federally ^ 
sponsored manpower program for 
the disadvantaged. 


' $225 (including $50 M in " 
FY 75 carry-over funds) 




Title V* '/ 
National Commission for Manpower 
Polldy 

^ ^ 


Charged with* reviewing and making 
' recomnoendStions on national 
manpower policy." 


.No special appropriations. 

r . - 





Title VI 

Emergency Jobs Program 

r 



Title VII 



Passed in 1974 as an amendment to 
CETA. Like r\{\e jJ^^^TItle VI establishes 
public employmeni programs for 
unemployed incfivid'uals. Unlike Title li; 
Title VI was passed as^n emergency 
'measure to ease the impact of^ high 
national unemployment. Jobs ^ 
subsi'dized underTltle VI need not 
lead to unsubsidized employment. 

(Forn:ierly Title VI) Sets forUftfrev . 
administrative requirements ur\jcJ9r 
the Act. 



No FY 76 appropriations, 
appropriations for 2 years — $2,500. 
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Mo'it of' the supportive services 
available ur)der Title I are the 
kinds of social services states 
could provide to their Title XX 
clients, e.g., o/iild day care, 
transportation and employmeht 
Qounseling. Some CETA services — 
emergency cash assistance solely 
to enable a participant to enroll 
or continue in a fiETA program — 
are not an allowable expense 
' under Title XX. CETA Prime 
Sponsors may providq their own 
designated supportive services — 
family case^rk, for example — 
. but whatever services are provided 
add to tfie cost-per-placem&nt^ 
factpr, a key performance measure 
under CETA. As is the case with 
^ most state Title XX programs, 
[j CETA Title I funds are generally 
committed and the amount avail- 
able for supportive services 
severely limited. 

Title^lll of CETA deserves special 
attention for some state Title XX 
. . programs in that it provides for 
* . \ grants involving specific target 
groups, e.g., migrant farm workers 
and Native Americans. Title III 
grants are administered by the 
national office of the Department 
of. Labor and could be awarded to 
Hate and local social, services 
agencies who serve these groups. 

Titles II and^l offer salary com- 
pensation plus fringe benefits to 
public and private non-profit 
. organizations who employ CETA 
participants. State and local 
CETA Prime Sponsors determine 
J what kinds of training and suppor- 
five services CETA clients can 
receive and how many job "slots" 
will be allocated to which ^gqncy. 

State or local social services 
agencies and their public and 
private purchase-of-service 
providers\(fOuld l/kely qualify for 
CETA subciymracts from Prime 
^^■SpwsQrs within their jurisdiction. 

jarrantee Eligibility 

Cities and counties with populations 
over 100.000 are eligible to apply'for 
CETA Title I Funds. Grai^t amounts 
are determined In advance by formula. 
In some instances an eligible city or 
county may combine with other 
eligible jurisdictions, or with jurisdic- 
tions not themselves eligible, to apply 
for funding as a consortium. This is 
• engttji^d by the Act, which . 
re^Hpis that many labor market 



. areas constat of more than one 
■political subdivision. States also apply 
for CETA Title I funds to serve all . 
areas of the state not povered by city 
or county programs. The stcite pro- 
gram is generally referred, t6 as the 
"Balance-of-State" program. 

In the case of Title II programs, the 
same grantee eligibility requirements 
apply. In'additlon, however, the 
jurisdiction must contain an area pr 
areas of ''substantial unemployment" 
in order to qualify. Areas of substantial . 
unemployment must have unemploy- 
ment rates of at least 6.5 per cent 
for three consecutive months or more. 

an eligible applicant (Prime 
ponsor) under Title II has separate" 
units of government within its area 
which have populations of 50,000 or 
,more and qualify as areas of "sub- ' . 
stantial unemployment", the Prime 
Sponsor -must* designate those gov- 
ernments.as program agents and 
• allow them to operate their own 
Title II programs. This occurs most 
frequently among st^te Prime Sponsors 
dealing with counties or cities within 
the Balance-of-State. Large counties' 
may also have city program agents 
within their boundaries. 

All Title I Prime Sponsors are eligible 
^.^rto'recfefve Title V! funds. Prime 
Sponsors with areas of substantial 
unemployment receive additiona!^ 
allocations under Title VI. 

T4tle III funds may be applied for by 
established Prime Sponsors, other 
state agencies, or by public or private 
organizations, and are funded directly 
by the Department of Labor. 
Frequently, Title III grantees are i 
community-bflased organizations 
serving special target^ groups or 
deliveringospecjal services.- 




The formulae for allocating Titles I, II. 
and VI funds take Into account sucffi 
factors as proportionate number of 
'*\memployed, underemployed, and low- 
income persons compared with th6 
total number of each in a|l eligible 
jurisdictions. The formul^varies sightly , 
depending on the Title. 

CETA is a formula grant program 
that is 100% Federally-funded, 
whereas Title XX is a formula 
reimbursement program requiring 
a non-Rpderal match. (CETA funds 
v.^. cannot be used for matching Title 
XX.) CETA funding allocations 
fluctuate annually. 

Who is Eligible to Receive CETA 
^ Servibjsis 

Eligibility for participation In CETA ^ 
funded prqjgrarr^s is quite broad. The 
legislation stipulates only that an. 
individual must be economically^ dis- 
advantaged, unemployed, or un/dprr 
emplfc^yed. 

Most Prime Sponsors^ provide servjces 
and activities only to individuals who 
reside within the Prime Sponsor's ;/ 
geographical program area'. Residency 
Is a requiremmit for public employ- 
ment funded under CETA. , 

, - <> 

An "economically disadvantaged" ; 
individual is a member qi^ family 
receiving cash welfare payf^jents or' 
a member of a family which'tias a 
combined inconie of less than the 
poverty standard relative to family I 
size as e^(fclishred^Yjhe Office of 
Manag^^nt and Bija'ger: 

An '"unemployed" individual for 
Title I activities (exce;pt welfare 
recipients) is without 'a joB*K4id^ot'^ 
work during the calendar weekptjt 
ceding the week in which determina^. 
tion of eligibility is made) and wants ' 
and is available for work"^ 

An "underemployed" individual is 
working part-time and seeking full 
time work or working full time and 
receiving less than the poverty wage 
as established/b/ the Office of ' , 
Management ami Budget. 
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The definition _ 
slightly for Yitle i 
poses where the 
last employment 

to be at least thi — 

^ceptwristo this, however, so 
applicable regulations should be 



_ /ed varies 
and Title VI pur- 
length of time sinc# 
is generallyVequired 
ty days. There are 
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,ip any given are 
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!n.:^ddltion to requirements estab- 
lished by lavy, some Prime Spons;)rs 
have developed more restrigtive 
requirements for pjggrams within their 
jurisdictions. For eVample, some 
., Prinie Sponsors have linlited enroll- 
ment -to the economically disadvant- 
aged. Local policies governing fcETA 
operations should be reviewed In 
each jurisdiction. ^ 

C^IA and Title XX have overlap- 
ping client populations. The pov- 
/ erty guidelines established and \ 
periodically revised by the Presl- 
* , dent's Office of f^anagement and. 
Budget differ from t^e median' 
income levels published by the 
Department of Health, Education 

f and Welfare for purpioses of the 
Title XX program. GET A Prime 

^ Sponsors have the authority to 
develop more restrictive income 
levels, as is true with states, if] the 
publication of their anriu^ ' 
services^plan. 

GET A Prmne Sponsors are encour- 
aged bu^not required to serve 
welfare recipients. Welfare 
f recipients may be deemed by 
the Prime Sponsor, to be a group 
"most in need" of GET A services, 
but this designation may also 
apply to handicapped workers or 
other significant segments of the 
population. In considering welfare 
recipients as a significant seg^ ? 
ment, a QETA P^ime Sponsfjr • 
would oply count AFDG anci SSI 
recipients who are actively 
seeking employment. Urging a 
Prime Sponsor coordinate with 
Title XX may serve to promote 
more recognition of welfare 
clients as a significant segment of 
the population, . 

Target Groups 

Prime Sponsors must 'ensure that, 
within the broad eligibility requirements 
prescribed by. law, "significant seg- 
ments" of the population are served 
and that those "most in need of 
service" are given prwrity. Significant 
' segments identified In the Act include 
veterans, economically disadvan- ^ 
taged, public assistance recipients 
and youth. 




Ac^ditional significant segment groups 
(identified locally) might include> 

J — minorities 

. -^pers.ons of limited English speaking 
- ability 

— e)jfOffendei's 

i 

— educationally disadvantaged 

— Native Americans 

— the handicapped* 

' — older workers 

— formet manpower prograrrj 
enrollees. 

Prime Sponsors are encouraged to 
serve significant segments In proper- ^ i 
tions consistent with their incidence 
In theJabor force. However, no 
numerical quotas are established 
except that Title II contains a 30% 
goal for veterans' participation. 

"^tnployment and Training 
Under CETA 

CETA authorizes broad and diverse 
activities and services in keeping 
withv CETA's mandate to provide what- 
ever an Individual may require In 
order t(i obtain self-sufficient employ- 
ment. Certain classifications of 
servicfes-and activities are listed 
in the Act. . 

* However, they are not meant to 
^ restr'Ict or. constrain Prime Sponsors, 
but rather to create broad reporting 
categories for Prime Sponsor services * 
, and activities and funds expended 
for such services and activities. 

Reporting classifications under Title I 
include classroom training, on-the-job 
training, public service employment, 
work experience, and other activities. 



Classroom training is provided in an 
institutional* setting, on an Individual 
or group referral basis, and may 
provkJe specific occupational skills 
^or upgrade basic skills. Individuals ' 
receiving classroom training under 
CETA receive a basic training allow- 
ance (minimum wage) and may 
|^celve dependent allowances where 
appropriate. 

On'the-lob'training (OJT) lakes place 
in an actual work situation with a private 
or public employer. OJT is designed- 
u to provide specific occupational 
skills or to refine skills acquired in a : 
formal training setting. Individuals . 
receiving OJT are considered ' . 
employees of the organization pro- 
viding the training and receive wage^ 
comparable to other employees 
carrying out the same.kind of work, 
CETA may reimj^urse the employer 
fqr training expenses in excess of 
those norcnally Incurred whlle;tralnrlng 
a new employee. CETA may not ^ 
reimburse a-prlvate-for-profit employer, 
for wage^. • ' 

Public service employment Is de- 
signed to provide an^lvldual with: 

—a consistent work history In a 
particular occupation, and'/or 

— on-the-job training, ^^^^ 

— access to a public sel^^iinsub- 
sidlzed position. 



\ 




\ 



Public service employment |obs are 
located In public or private non-profit 
organizations. CETANJormally/eim- 
burses the organizations for jrages 
ancf benefits paid to CtTA pljiticipants. 
,Organizatlon3>may only receive public 
service employmefit funds for new 
positions not previously budgeted, 
and" are^couraged to move at least 
50% * offfre^ETA-subsidized . 



Inbividiialajwyegularl^ budgeted 
position^. ^TA participants in putJlic 
seiVice employment receive wages 
and beneJits identical to others cfoing . 
similar work Injhe organization. , 

. Currently the maximum CETA 
subsidy for art/ PSE lob is $10^000 
'plus fringe benefits. , Agencies 
employing CETA partlciparits at 
a higher Salary are allowed to 
finance the difference. The Prime 
Sponsor may setits own subsidy 
ceiling and maynetermine which. 
V if any, public or private organi' N. 
zations will be eligible. 

In setting its subsidy ceiling, the 
Prime Sponsor must do so within 
ihe constraints of the minimum 
wage and the' prevailing rate for 
persons employed in similar- 
positions by the same-^mployer. 



Note: Prime Sponsors are free (and 
"^TTrar^Jake advantage of the oppor- 
tunity) to formulate more restrictive * 
■ placement goals thap'those in the 
Act and reguiation's/Prirae Sponsors, 
for example, may increase this per- 
centage as ffigh as 100%. Prime 
Sponsors may also recfUesf a waive'r 
4 of the existing placement goal^&nd 
negotiate a figure lower than 50%. 



Cooperative plannjng between 
CETA and Title XX could lead to 
the ffrovision of PSE pQsitions in , 
Title XX provider agencies. Title 
XX in turn could make Supportive 
services available to (HeTA par- 
ticipants who qualif/^such 
services under thB state's Com- 
prehensive Annual Services 
Program (CASP) plan. 

Work experience is designed to. pro- 
yide short-term work assignments in 
public or private non-profit organiza- 
tions in order to introduce participants 
to actual job environments or to build 
creditable work histories. . 

Participants receive wages equalling- 
at least the minimum .wage (state or 
Federal, whichever is higher). 

CETA allows for greater flexibility 
in lob training than Title XX. While 
Title XXiould provide classroom 

* training (if not regularly av^^^ble 
free of charge at public educk^ 
tional institutions), these funds 
are not permitted to be used for 

, training allowances or wages. 

The emphasis or rnix of activities in 
any Prime. Sponsq/r program will be 
dependent pn the policies and 
priorities, set locally. There are no 
Federal requirements regarding the 
mix of activities or whether a particu-* 
lar activity is included at all, ft should ' 
be noted', though, that Titles II, and VI 
focus primarily on public service 
employment. Title II funds, however, 
may be spent on any activities ' . 
authorized under Title I. 

Manpower and Supportive Services 
Under CETA 

In addition to the above activities, . 
Prime Sponsors may provide man- 
power and supportive services to the 
exteht neces^ry for an individual to 
achieve his or her career objective. 
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Manpower services, their purposes and 
■ uses include, but are not limited to:' 

— outreach 

organized and utilized in tim6 of low ' 
Unernployment, low demand for 
training 

an option for locating "significant 
segments" and most in need" 



ty determination certified after 
w and verification 



-assessment ' _ 4 

tc determine what CETA services are . 
needed ^ " 

usually limitedto 2 - 3weeks ^ 
-individual service plan . 




detailed>mployabiIity developnrfent 
plan (Prime SpoT^sor option) 

coCinseling 

emphasis on realistic choice given 
training availability and labor market 
- conditions 

vocational counseling often primary 
focus 

'^job development 

emphasis on b^th mass job order . 
solicitation andVidividual job . ' 
. development. \ - 

Supportive services include but are 
not limited to: > " . , 

—child day care 

— health care and medical services ^x.. 
— emergency Si^ 
— residential support 
, — assistance In securing bonds 
— family planhing on a voluntary basis 
— legal services, 
— transportation. / 
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In addition, pt^t-placemef^t^^s'ervipes, 
jfr inducing any of tHTeaJ^f^e. may bQ ♦ 
* ^ . provided to CETA participaoft^r 
idays fojiowing placement on a job. 

Wtiile there is^geflerally no ceilijig * 
off Qosts allowably in the proyisiop of^, 
services to ^n individual. Prime 
^ Sponsors are ur^ed to keep tojal 
^ expenditures pe'c client apBT costs p^r 
^ placement yithin 'Ve^$<5Tl^ * 
* Moreover, Itiere is'?fQ Jiprie Vmit o/i V 
enrollmerft, but the^gislafion limits'- 
th^Vay^fi^^ oMrarmcig allowance's to ^ 
a.maximurh of 104 WeeTfe. AiT • ^ 
- ^ individual ^Ould bontinue to 6e ' 

enrolted aQif participate ia'the proV . 
^grarn afterl5D4 weeks although he^ 
would no Iprjger be eligible to receive • 
■ , allowanojes. . • 

^ * \ , * 

Miny state^ftJe XX programs 
include "mefppower" serviceB ' 
. s/m/V&r to CETA. The first two 
^ CETA meinpowef services listed 
: above are ifitended to get Individ' 
^^w«s, uais to participate in CETA. Social 
; * services agencjes 'provide an 
t\ obvious source fpr recruitment. 
. .CETA "counseling" is not neces- 
sarily -restricted to vocational 
' * ^eeds. Prime Sponsors can make 
available social work counseling 
to CETA participants and their 
■f families. « 

Post-placement services r(§fer to 
services provided to C^TA par- 
.tici pants who are placed in 
unsubsidized employment. These 
services are limited to thirty days^ 
which could jeopardize an individ- 
ual who needs subsidized support- 
ive services, -e g-, child day care, 
i>. to continue employment. It may 
be beneficial to both CETA and 
Title XX to develop coordination 
linkages for services to CETA 
participants placed in low-income 
positions. Key factors involved 
would be thejitle XX income 
status eligibility criteria for 
services set by the state and the 
availability of Title XX service 
funds. By (Continuing post- 
placement services, a Title XX 
agency may avoid the possibility 
that the worker drops out and 
^ becomes a welfare recipient, 

representing a greater gost to the 
agency and taxpayer. 



Delivery of Seirvjces 

Pjime Sponsors may elect to proytde. 

.'servi.ges directly to participaQts 
or to deliver sirch services tfeirough 
subcontracts wjth other agencies or 
organizations in the cciJTimunity. This 
choice depends'upon whetfier it is ^ 
economical to develop the caf^^city to 
deliver sbcnaslryices-t^emselve^ . ' 

'^es opposed to utilizing existing cofn- * 

mi!jnity resources. In acjditioh, Prlnfle 
- Sppnsors mustconsiderth^,Quality 

■ oj existing services versus th^ quality 

» of services ;lhey fnlght develop, v ^ . 
' /tHdmsblVes:^/? \l ' ■ ■ ^ 

Services frequently subcontracted' 
• include: 

— classroona. training ' ' j 

— health care ^ ^ I 

—child care ' 

— some job development and ^ 
placement 

— outreach. 

Services typically provided by 
, CETA staff include: 

— intake and assessrfient 

—orientation ^ ;5 

— counseling - "^T ' 

■' ■ ^. ' " 

— administration of OJT 

— ^-portions of job development. 

The actual degree of in-house 
delivery versus subcontracting may 
vary dramatically from Prime Sponsor 
to Prime Sponsor. 

Title XX service deliverv possibili- 
ties vary similarly to CETA. Some 
CETA subcont^ctors may also 
have Title XX s^vices contracts 
with the state or local social 
Q services agency. A local Com- 
munity Action agency, for ex- 
ample, may provide QM.TA training 
and Title XX phi Id care. 



Key Perfo'rmanoa Me^surds and % 
Reporting^Repdirements 

The primary measure^of Prime'' 
Sponsor succesb is their ability to 
meet the gqals and objectives as 
st3ted in their Comprehensive Man- 
. pow^r Plan. One of the most * • 
Important "planned vs actual" 
measures is effectiveness in "place- 
ment", moving program partrciibants 
into.uhsDbsidized employment at 
wage levels providing self:sufficiency. 
.With this, though, placement duration 
is reported as: , ' ^ i.. 

— ^^rt term (0-5 days) ^ ^ 

— medium tenm (3-150 days) " 

- — long term (greater than 150days)^. - ' 

Secondary* performance categories 
inclu'de? 

^-effectiveness in committing CETA, 
resources within the Prime Sponsof^S;- 
program area (speed of implementav^ 
tion and full expenditure within the | ' ' 
,granjt period) \ 

— cost per participant 

—tost per placement 

— service to the "mo^t in need" 
(focusing on disadvantaged) 

— service to identified "significant 
segments" and veterans. . 

During the initial year of CETA 
activity. Prim.e, Sponsors were con- 
cerned with committing CETA funds 
rapidj^.-As program operations 
continue, however, and asfnore pro- 
grams bqgin o^STSiting near capacity, 
the issues of placement and, servicpf^ 
to "significant segments" will 
probably dominate performance • - ^ 
reviews. 
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, The huBlfntenance of individual 
cii^nt^ records is generally com- 
{nonjjraotice In both GET A and 
TitlB ^X. Primfi Sponsors have the 
ofition to develop'a detailed ^ 
employability servlcesj)lan for 
every CETA particlpani: State 
Title XXjagencies must maintain 
Individual Recipient Data Base 
Files. Thejvain performance 
measure und6r Title XX is the ^ 
accounting for Siervlce expendi- 
tures to individual client cat'e-^ ^ 
gories. For CETA, it^is the highest 
number of'placements in unsub- 
^ sidiz^d employment for the lowest 
cost pef placement. - 

Jhrese key performance rrteasj&r&s 
* are glosely tied intoihe reporting • * 
NTequiremehts for CETA. Each CETA 
Prime Sponsor must submit statistical* 
and financial information tO'the • 
Department of Labor. Tfje focy^of this 
reporting is onf 

— enrollment of CETA clients by 
individual client characteristics and 
distribution of clients throughout 
CETA activities 

— successful job completions 

— other terminations 

— expenditures (plgnned vs. actual). 

CETA reporting requirements are 
in many ways similar to the 
procedures specified by HEW's Social 
Services Reporting Requirements. 
The following chart provides some 
broad comparisons between the • 
programs' reporting prop^ures. 



TITLE ix 



CET^ 



Client Characteristics 

— ^must report goal arfd service 
provision status of client 
gcoyps categorized as: 

•AFDC ' . , - 

SSI • ' • 

Aged , , 

. Blind • 

Disabled . 

Ifwome Eligibles ' * . 

^MeBicaid Eligible (Titte XIX) 

AFDC/WIN (Title iV) 



Services/ Activities 

— must report number of recipients 
proiijjed each sen/ice by:* 

client category- * 

method* of sen/ice delivery 

direct provision 

purchasedtfQm public agencies 
purchased from private sector 
— goal: 

must determine whether clieKt 
goals are achieved or not, 
terminated and/or transferred to 
another goal ^ 



Rnancial Reporting 

— states are required to report actual 
service costs against services ^nd 
costs estimated in their Comprehen- 
^^ive Annual Services Program Plan 



— must report enrollment status 
«pf participants characterized by: 



« Age 
Sex 



- £ducatlon^ 
> IncotiTO; 



— must report number of participants 
by each activity (planned vs. actual 
figures): 

served to date 

currently enrolled 

— must report number of successful 
cdmpletions, i.e., number of 
participants placed in permanent 
jobs without subsiciy (planned vs 
actual): 



short tenm 



medium term 
long term 

-must report other terminations: 

neutral terminations (e.g., preg- 
nancy, attending school, etc.) 

'negative terminations (e.g., drop 
out prior to completion of 
Employability Development Plan) 
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Role of the CETA Lead Agency 

The Chief Elected Oftijial, asr 
recipient of CETA grant funds, must / 
^designate a le^d agency or organiza- 
tion within the jurisdiction to operate 
the CETA progfam. Lead agency . 
responsibilities include preparation of 
the g>ant application and compre- 
hensive manpower- plan, deveipp- 
ment and operation ^ administratfk/e 
systems, delivery of activities and 
servfces, andjievejopment and 
adcpinistration of stibcontracts for 
services. - ' 

The' state agency designated by the 
Governor is usually a: • 

:*-Govefnor'sa0ffice of Manpower, 

;tate Employment Security 
Agency, 

— State Office of Planning and 
'Programming, 

— State Office of Community Affairs, 

— Office 6f the Labor Copjmissioner, 

— a Comprehensive Human 
Resources Agency. 

The County level lead agency would 
" most likely be a: 

—Supervisors' Office of Manpower. ^ ' \ (5) the grcup?'to be served, and 



CETA Comprehensive Manpower 
Plan ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

Prime Sponsors must submit with 
their annual applicatlpn for funding a 
connprehensive manpower plan tnat_ 
■ states, for each Title, how tliey 
intend to us^heir CETA funds and 
how they intend,to coordinate CETA 
activities with other manpower 
program^nd services operating in 
the ar^a. The plan generally consists 
of a narrative description of thre 
program; 'a program planning sum- 
mary (numbers fe^jjcpple, significant " 
segments, services and activi>iBs 
planned); a budget in.formawon 
summary; and a labor market 
summary. ^y/' 

0 ■ . - r ■ 

Generally, the comprehensive man- 

powel* plan sets forth: ' 



(1) the Prime Sponsor's policy with^ 
^-ff^ect to purposes qf the program, 

(2) a description of the ecoribmic 
conditions and the labor force 
characteristics in the area,' 

(3) identification of shortage occupa- 
tions, " 

' / 

(4) a ^definition of the*rea manpower 
needs, / 



— County Human Resources 
Agency, , 

— County Personnel Department. 

The May^is most likely to 
designate a: 

—Manpower Office, 

— Department of Human 
Resources, \ 

— Department of Personnel (smaller 
Prime Sponsors). 

In a multi-jurisdictional consortium, 
a separate entity is likely to have 
been designated or created speci- 
fically to operate GETA on behalf of 
all consortium members. It would 
be funded by all the involved 
.jurisdictions. 



(6) the goals (quantitative results 
expected) of the program.' 

In addition, the plan states how the 
planned activities serve identified 
maripower needs, the reasons for 
selecting the various activities, and 
how all activities ^nd services will lead 
CETA participants to economic self- 

ifficiency. Finally, plans must include 
a Ascription of how the program will 
be organized, how each service In- 
cludedln the plan will be operated, 
how significant segments and veterans 
will be adequately served, how the 
financial and administrative systems 
will be designed, and how CETA will 
be coordinated with other manpower 
services in the area. 



^^si^fi( 
a a&: 



The CETA Prime Sponsor cbmprehen- . 
^sive manpow.erjDian is submitted 
annually, ustJ^Y in April or May, but ^ 
prior to theUtat^f th^,new fiscal year. 
Prime Sponsor pJannmg stafte generally' 
initiate acceleratejd p Ian njj»g activities 
. early in the calerjqar year in order to 
mee^the spring d&adline. (This timing 
wfll change witi^tne new Federal fiscal 
yearO> / ^ r 

Tifie XX requires the development 
of a Comprehensive Annual 
j€kervicesyJ^rogram (CASR) plan 
'v similar to that required by CETA. 
TMe state can choose either the 
state or> Federal fiscal year to 
operate its Title XX program. For j 
states thi^have chosen the f 
Federal fiscal' year, the timing of 
their Title XX planning activities 
should correspond to the timing 
used for.CETA. 

The planning processes for CETA 
aftd Title XX have some similarh 
ties, fhirty days prior to plari 
• submission Prime Sponsors rhust 
annout^ce in newspapers of widest 
circulation (including non-English * 
newspapersj^thebasic content 
of their Compfenensive Manpower 
Plan. A public comment period 
follows. Changes In the plan, If 
needed, are made, and when the - 
CEtA program year starts, another 
announcement is placed in the 
V newspapers. 

Advisory Groups and Plan Review 

TheJi^ETA legislation requires that as 
part of the planning process each 
Prime Sponsor establish a Manpower 
Planning Council to review and makeX 
recommendations on the Prime *- 
Sponsor plan. In addition, each st 
must establish a State Manp'fwe^ 
Services Couricil (SMSCAto (1) jfeview 
the plans of all Prime Sponsors in the 
• state, and (2) to make reconip5*enda- 
tlons concerning the provj^n and 
coordination of ns^npower services 
among Prime Sponsofs/5Vfd man- 
power-related state agencies. 
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The Prime Sponsor Manpower Plan- 
ning Council should be composed of 
members representing: 

• — the participant community 

— cc^munity-bas^e^organizations 

— the State Employment Service 

— education and training agefrbies and 
institutions ? 

t 

♦^business and organized labor " 
— agriculture whe^ approp/ale: 



.Specifici'll^the Pr^ihning Council 
advis^ the Prime Sponsor on Setting 
basic goals, policies, and procedures. 
In Addition, the Council must monitol 
'^W Activities funded under the Act an. 
pr^ide objective evaluation5*of other 
manpower and related programs 
operating in the Prime iJponsor's-area 
in tirder to improve th6 utilization an^ 
coordination of such services. 



, The State Prime Sponsor, in addi- 
tion to ks Prime Sponsor Planning 
Council for Balance-of-State opera- 
tions, must establish the State Man- 
power Services Council, which serves 
all Prime Sponsors in the state. 

The SMSC consists of: - 

— at least one-third representatives of 
Prime Sponsors (requirafi) • 
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— one representativei^ach from: 

the State Vocational Education 
Board (required) 

the State Employment Service 
" (required) 

any other state agency the Governor 
believes has an interest in manpower 
or manpower-related services 

— representatives are also suggested 
^om: 



In its advisory capactly the SMSC must 
. .review all Prime^^ti8&/;plans within' * 
'the sttilg^and aii'S^jj^ agency plans 
for'providing servidS&s to Prime Spon- 
sors within the state. Reviews are' 
conducted for the purpose of recom- 
mending ways to-'improve coordina- 
tion between Prime Sponsors and 
state agencies in thfe deliyery of 
services. In addition to plan review, the 
/,>S5/ISCjs charged with monitoring the 
availability, responsiveness and 
^adequacy of state services provided by 
^ all manpower-related agencies, to, 
assure that effective coordination is 
taking place. ' - 

The SMSC affords a state Title XX 
decision-maker access to CETA 
program informatlbn and planning 
statewide. Consicteration should 
be given to.get^g a Title XX ^ 
rel^sentativeff^olntedAo. the 
SMSC, if the Gofhr^r has npt 
already made-t^ appointm^eint. 

Title XX administrators shbuld 
also consider requesting appoint- ' 
ment to stste and ihctal manpower 
planning councils tojfurther influ- 
\^ ence CETA plan coordination with 
their social services program^ 
Advisory councils are not required 
u(0er Title XX. ^jany siates, 
nevertheless',, have advisory 
groups and task forces to review 
their services^plan development. 
State and local CETA repmmp- 
tatives might considerSu 
for appointmBnt on these Title XX 
boards. 

Special Respo^ sibilities of State 
Prime Sponsor! 

The State Prime Sponsor, in addition 
to operating the£al^nce-of-State 
program, has certain additional 
responsibilities for statewide^man- 
power activities. Each state receives a 
special grant for the provision of state- 
wide manpower services and staffing * 
the SMSC. 



Special manpower servic^s^may 
Include: 



organized labor 



r 



busmess 

the general public 

community based organizations 

client populations. 



g^oi 



— services under the Act'througlfout 
the state by state agencies responsible 
for employment, tlaining^^ and re- 
lated ^rvices; ^ ' 

— financial assistance for special 
programs and serx^jces designed to 
meet the needs of rural areas outside 
^major labor market areas; 

— developing and publishing Informa- 
tion regarding economic, industrial, 
and labor market copditiorrs; 

technical assistaocerwithout 
reimbursement and upon request, to ' 
any Prime Sponsor serving an area 
within the state; ' '■. - 

—special model training and employ- 
ment programs and related services,, 
including programs for, offenders 
- and "Similar programs. 



State GET A and Title XX pro- 
grams'could establish interagency 
program linkages. Title XX allows 
for the purchase of services from 
other state agenciesrState CETA 
programs subcontractjor services 
from other state agenciesp e.g., 
state Departments of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Non-financial . 
agreements als& exist between 
tate CETA programs ^nd other 
\late agenci^i for the exchange 
f data andclient information. 
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SpecfahVocatfonal^Jjfucatlon Funds 

The Governor of each state receives 
'a special grant to provide vocational 
education services to Prime Sporfsors 
within the state. These special grant 
monies must be channeled through ' 
the State Board, of Vocationat Educa- 
tion a\d tnay only be used for the 
provisiOfvof vocational education 
services to each Prime Sponsor. 

Each Prime SpGWsor negotiates a non- 
^financial agreement wifh the State 
Boards Vocational Education, which 
specifies the kind of services to be 
provided and'the manner in w^ich 
services will be provided. Services 
under the special grant/non-financial, 
agree;nent aceTn addition to any 
educational s^vices which the indi- 
vidual Prime Sponsors may purchase 
with regular Title I funds. 

Mandate for Codrdinatlon 

Congress, in deliberating the CETA 
legislati^. expr^^sqd a strongdesi 
that CETA activities 0e coopii^tSTed 
effectively with other mapfJower and 
manpower-related act^es in each 
Prime Spbnsor'jurisdjption. Section % 
106 (b)(2), (3), and (7) requi/es that 
each^Prirrie Sppnsoivto the extent 
feasible, must establish cooperative 
relationships or linkages with other, 
rrianpoWer and manpower-related 
agencies in the area. In addition, any 
Prime Sponsor intending to provide 



service to recipients of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
should coordinate with the local spon- 
sor of the Work Incentive Program 
(WIN). - * , * 

Beyond these direct charges tp^tab- 
iTsh program cooVdinatiSfn^the states, 
through the SMSC and s|§ecial grant 
funds, are responsible for encouraging 
and facilitating coordination aniong 
CETA Prime Sponsors and other state 
agencies proyiding ma^ppower and 
manpower-related ser\^ces. 




State and lodal Title XX agencies 
could provide certain "manpower*^ 
services in the same context as 
CETA, Th^somgeWcies are most 
likely however, provide "man- 
power-delated" servc/ces such jis 
cNId care, transportation, medical 
efams, and other social sprvices, 
enable'fheir clients to partici- 
pate in employment and training 
programs. Title XX makes refer- 
ence to the coordinatioq^f the 
' state social services program 
, with other related humaif service 
' programs, e.g., employment and 
manpower, Titje XX makes specific 
reference to the Work Incentive * 
Program (WIN) but not to CETA, 
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Chapter Thre^ 
Some Specific 
Opportunijties 



Several spe^c coordination Ideas . 
are set forth In this chapter. No 
attempt Is made here to present an 
. exhaustive list of cjordlnaU^ Ideas, 
nor should the list be con^l^ed as 
fully representative of tha^nge of 
common denominators cutting across 
Title XX and CETA program^. Instead, 
the following may be more fairly 
characterized as am(fng the most 
obvious coopdinatlon op|5ortunltles. 

The opportunities presented In this 
chapter are drawn as much as possi- 
ble from actual experience In varlbusx^ 
parts of the country. The opportunities 
were supplemented by exam^ples* 
developSt by analysts exoerlenced'^ 
both Title XX and CETA adminisrf^tlon. 
farogramrrtfng and operations. | 

Certain opportunities presen^d are 
project-oriented. It must bo/assumed 
that any Title XX service described 
within a "project" Is one that would . 
be generally^i«ldble to speclflfcllent 
categories within each particular geo- 
graphic area as defined In the state's 
annual services plan. Sucb a service 
could not be pestrlcted only to CETA 
participants who are also eligiblis'for 
Title XX/ 



The reader may find that some ex- 
amples do not presently fit his or her 
program because Title XX, perhaps 
more than'CETA, Is designed by the 
-gt^tf , thus having unique services and 
clleWlxategorles In each state. The 
opportunities presented can, nonethe- 
less, be modified to fit the unique 
aspects of virtually any state Title XX 
program. 

The purpose df this chapter Is to 
initiate or niipiure, In as many jurisdic- 
tions as popible, the analytic proces§ 
by which Title XX administrators and 
staff can IdWitlfy potential relatloriships 
with CETA ph€kqrams. which Iri turn 
will benefit Title )p(, CETA, andthelr 
Corfimon .clients. \^ 

Each of the opportunities Is organized 
Into eight p^s as follows: 

A. The Issues Facing Title XX and 
CETA ' ' - 



B. How Coordination Can Help 

C. How It flight Work . '\ 

>. 

D. How Title XX Can Benefit 

E. How CETA Can Benefit 



F.JRisks to Title XX 
misks to CETA 



H. How to Reduce the Risks. 
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Opportunity 1 : Child Day Care 
^vlces ^ , 

issues Facing Title XX and CETA 
Child care may be the single most_^ 
' important supportifc^ service to certain 
Title XX and Cgj^lrents., AFDC . . 
recipients, -partTcularly single women 
with young cJ;Mldren, are often unable 
to enter training programs or to 
get jobs because adequate child care 
services are not readily available. ' 
Th^costs of ^ild care services 
hamper CETA's performance record 
due to the expanded cost-per- 
placement. Stages generally offer 
child care as^^ service to4heir Title 4( 
XX clients^t face a financial, 
problenl (impounded hy the high 
staff-to-child ratios that Title XX child 
care facilities are required to pneet. 

How Coordination Can ffetp 

A common/goal of Title XX and 
^CETA is to enable their clients tq^ 
obtain agfif-suppo.rting jobs. Titla^X ' 
?nts, particularly AFDC single 
;-who want jobs, can offer CETA 
I source of mot+vatted trainees and 
possibly experienced j'ob-reacjy par- * 
ticipants. Th6 cos^per-placemeht of 
such^articipants could be- lessened if 
C^TAfend Title XX share the costs* 
of chirci care services. State ancf locaf \^ 
Title XX agencies have extensive 
experience wjth child care services 
tjiat CETA Prime Sponsors often lack 
and might offer a resource for 
financing child care services to CETA ' 
participants placed In jobs. By virtue 
of its ability to subsidize training 
and employment, CETA has better, 
access to the johTmarket than Titfe ^i^X. 
Once Title XX clients are in,.jobs. . 
it is^more likely that they will befcome 
self-sustaining, even to the point that 
siiDsidized services such as child care 
are no longer needfed. 

How It Might Work 
The CETA Prime Sponsor can 
negotiate a financial agreement with 
the Title XX agency for the informa- 
tion, referral and placement of 
CETA participants' children in chi|d 
care. The agreement can spe€:lfy"that 
CETA will pay for a particular 
number of child care "slots" while 
Title XX will make available an 
additional riumber of "slots" to CETA 

participants who are eligitj^le for — ^ 

Title XX services. The agreement can 
include a provision that CETA will give 
special consideration for training and 
jobs to clients that the Title XX agency 
refers to CETA. In, the financial 
agreement the Title XX agency can 
take responsibility for the administra- 
tion of child care services. It can - 



provide child care counseling a\jd 
referral to CETA parents. It can ci 
tract \ylth the child qare pro^Jders that 
:the parent wishes to use if tfre provLder 
meets established cMd carMtandards. 
The Title XX agency c^n agre'e to 
inspect and monitor the provider^ ^ 
facility and program^n an ortgcfing f 
basis. 

"An op(ional non-financial a^eerft&nt 
can be developed regarding 'child 
care career training in Title XX- 
financed facilities. CETA can agtee 
place trainees in Title XX chNd 
fachitjes. The wagde paid to train'ees 
through CETA coula partially offset 
the operational cost^ involvepi in 
meeting the high stafrf td child /atios 
required by Title XXl The lower 
operational costs could reduce the 
proportionate _amoi^nt the Title XX 
agency currently pays for child care 
services. The non-flnancial^agreement 
assumes that child care.careers 
offer Jhe opportunity for»self- 
sustainlng employment either within 
the facility or jft the community. 



( 

needed to'' administer the CETA child 
Care agreement effectively., 

—That by holding open Title XX child 
care "slots'/ for^ETA, ot^ eligible'. 
Title XX clients would rioi be 
^served and Federal matching moniesy 
»imight be lost. 

will not locus on the 
iployifiSht n^ds of Title >X^ents. 

Risks ta CETA ^ 
' — Thatk:ontracting for serviceai&^ith 
^the Title XX agency will not redifce the 
^Wst-pp.r-placement figure. 

—That the Tithe XX ag^tiGjLwni not 
adequately service CETA participants 
due to their other child cai:ft>ervice 
responsibilities. ^ * 



— That child care* careers in the 
community do not provide adequate 
sateries for self-sustaining jobs. 



— Th^t C^/^ particir 




ants in jobs 
ble for Title XX 



How Title XX Can Benefit 

'—ThaTitJe X)0 agency has access^!-^^;"^!^^^^ Risks 

CETA's 'c^bility,to place AFDO^f^f^i^^^^ it is cost- 

sh^le parents who want to enter Oiv^ "' ^^^^^^ antJ Title XX to 

the jbb market. V. "^.'44^^^^^^ a pur^hase-of-service 

-i,j^i§5^9reement for child care. 
— The Title X]# aqeQcy has another ''^"%f/t 
source of funding for child care that 
is more flexible than Title XX funds ; 
since CETA ha^ go-rnatching reQtiire-,^r^. 
ment and ts not cov^ed under the 
Federal lnteragehpy Day Care 
Requirements! 
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—-The Title XX chffd.care provic 
can reduce its operational costs by^'l 
using CETA trainees. /'j 

How CETA Can Beh^^fif^ * 

— CETA has an experienced resource 

In administering child care services. 

. — CETA has access to Title XX's 
capability to finance a portion of the 
child care services costs which could 
help reduce the cost-pfer-placement. 

— C^TA has access to title XX's 
capability to subsidize child care to 
CETA participants after they are 
placed in jobs (provided that their 
j n com e leyeJ.ioes_not exceed tjie . _ 
state's maximum Jjjcome level to be 
eligible for Title >0(child care). 

Risks to Tijie XX ' . 

— That the agency lacks the i^taff*^ 



, -T-Agree to the financiaraod pro- 
ivvgramrnatic responsibilities of each 
V agency for child care and employment 
services. . 

— Secure adequate matching funds 
for Title XX child care services and 
determine whether the maximum 
- income level for Title XX eligibility is 
adequate for sustaining clients in jobs. 

— Negotiate the humber of child care 
<^"slots" available to mutual CETA 
and Title XX clients and procedures ' 
regarding which agency will pay for 
the servipes. 

— Develop procedures for the training 
and placement of child care workers 
. in Title XX facilities to ensure program 

.continuity and adequate career 

•^advancement. 

—Agree on what accounts, records _ 
L. aQctieports are required foLeach pro- 
gram, and develop joint reporting 
procedures to reduce administrative 
time and costs. . ■ • 
'7 ' 

— Develop a realistic timetable for 
program implementation. 
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^pp</rtunity 2: Social Service 
Pmmrofessional Training and 
Empu>vment ^ 

Issues Facing Title^Cjfand CETA 
M^hy state Title X>/agencies will be 
makrng maximum us^ of the^/ annual 
Federal allotments and will no(t be able 
to expand services further without 
other resources. Provided that suffi- 
cient matching funds are available, a 
state Title XX agency can acquire 
additional Federal dollars in excess^f 
its annual allotment for the purpose^ 
of training its direct servrce workers 
and supervised volunteers. To increase 
services, however, the agency jnust 5^ 
look for other, funding sources to pay 
additional staff salaries. CETA Brime 
Sponsors are seeking qneaningful 
public service'employment positions v 
to subsidize with Title II and VI funds. 
Pfime Sponsors need to use existing 
resources^uch as Title XX, to supply 
supportive services to their clients and 
still maintain ^low cost-per-placement 
ratio. 

How Coordination Can Help 
Excluding those tasks that require 
professionally trained social workers 
to handle, e.g., placing dependent 
children in foster homes, there are 
many service^asks th^t could be per- 
formed by paraprofessional workers 
under the supervision of trained spe-' 
ciaiists. Examples of the kind of social 
service positions paraprofessional 
workers could fill are: 

— Transportation Aide ♦ 

»— Family PlanningCfeounse^ V 

— Child-Parent Educitor \ 

— Convalescent Coi/selor 

— Paralegal Aide 

—Information and Referral Worker 



— Bilingual Commi 
Worker. 



lity Outreach 



The list is hardly exhaustive. Many of 
these services are presently being pro- 
vided through state Title XX programs. 
In many instances these services 
involve routine non-technical tag1<s 
currently handled byjrained social 
Woi^ers:"Srnce~cJf te " 
are burdened with heavy case loads 
that require their specialized knowl- 
edge, it would be beneficial to them 
and their clients to allow paraprofes- 
;sional workers to perform services not 
• retjulring a specialist's direct attention. 
CETA could provide public service 
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employee positions for paraprofes- 
sionals who could wop]<"onjie[ the 
supervision of fhese specnalists. Title 
XX funds could bemused forplassroom 
training to supplernent this on-the-job 
supervision. ^ ' ^ 

As the CETA-subsidized pa/aprofes- 
sionals get traipi^jpand wmk experi- 
ence, they could be eligible for 
permanent social service empldyee 
positionsjlhat open up due to attrition 
or program expansion in later years.. 

How It Might Work ^ 
The Title XX, agency couldl^xamine 
thejob specifications of the kinds of 
services it makes available in order to 
determine the extent to which para- 
professionals could be used. The CETA • 
Prime Sponsor could arrange either to 
provide the Title XX agency with public - 
service etiployment (PSEjceWts paid 
for throu^ Titles ll-^r VI, or to provide . 
the Title XX agency wlth,CETA:TFaineesf 
The CETA enrollees would be em- 
ployees of theTitle XX agency under 

its merit system,^upervision and Hpw to Reduce the^isks 

d^trok A joint interagency agreem^Kt^^^^ —^Develop a joint agreement that th 
stipulate that the paraprofessWSv*"^ ^"^e XX §igency.will examine its 



Risks to Title XX 

— ^That the Title XX ageYicy wifttJe — n 
spending more on ov^ead and 
supplies for the new CETA subsidized 
posltio/is than anticipated. 

—That the use of Title XX trailing 
funds with CETA funds for salaries 
icould be possible grounds for a later 
audit exception. 

Risks to CETA 

— That CETA clients will not be given 
the_ opportunity, to advance Into regu- 

paid positions in the Title XX 
agency. 

—That the Title XX agency will pot 
provide the CETA employees ade- 
quate on-the-job training and outside 
classroom instruction. ^ ^ 

-^-That O^A apd Title XX ^11 be 
"gaining paraprofessionals for positions 
that wifc|jiot be sustained without 
subsidy. ^ 
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lining and supervision would be 
! responsibility of the Title XX agency. 
In addition to assigning of supervi^s" 
to.guide these paraprofessiocia™(|rk- 
ers and CETA trainees, the Title X!X 
agency could contract with a poSt- 
secondary educational institution to 
provide them with classrd^ instrifStion 
sf^ecificdFlly related to service delivery. 

How Title XX Can Benefit 

— Title XX services will be expanded 
with Federal fuhdsj^eyond the ceiling 
on FederajUgimbursement. 

—With the help of paraprofessional 
^workers the Title XX agency will have 
a better understanding of <ts clients' 
felt needs. * , ^ 

— The client community will feel that 
the Title XX agency is more approach- 
able and understanding of tfe^ir needs. 

—The Title XX agency .will have 
developed an expanded source of 
service workers. 

How CETA Can Benefit 
—CETA can help to develop a new 
market for employment eventually 
leading to non-subsidized positions. , 

— More supportive services can be 
made available to CETA clients. 



organizational structure for service 
f delivery and develop, with CETA 
assistance, job descriptions for new 
paraprofessional positions. 

'^\^gree that eacH agency will ex- 
anftne its finances and develop realistic 
budgets for the joi,gtjproject that take 
Into account the expenses of salaries,- 
equipment and supplies, on-the-job 
supervision, and classroom instruc- 
tion. 



— Agree to explore what post- 
secondary careers are available or 
could be developed to train the para- 
professional workers. Including how, 
much training could lead to the 
acceptance of professional creden- 
tials. 

— Agree to develop a system for 
potential career advancement for 
paraprofessional workers. 

— Negotiate an agreement between 
the CETA Prime Sponsor and^'Title XX 
agency that includes joint career 
development responsibilities for the 
paraprofessional workers and the pro- 
vision of classroom instruction. 



— Maintain accounts that track Title XX 
training expenses directly to each ^ 
CETA subsidized position to avoid 
i audit problems. 



Opportunity 3: A Co-Located C£TA/ 
Social Services Support Unit 

Issues Facing Title XX and CETA 
.One of the five national goals of 
Title Vx is self-support for clients. State 
social services prqgrams are^rlequired 
to provide at least obe self-suppfort 
service in each geographic area of 
ihe state. In response to this require- 
ment states can make available a 
verify of self-support services, such 
as: ^ . 

— erpployment 

— education and training 



— health services 
— legal services 



— money manag^ent services 

— housing services 

— day car§\^ * 

transportation. 

(Not all of these services are offered 
in every state.) CETA Prime Sponsors 
provide many similar services to the 
same client population as Title XX. ' 
The ektensive use of CETA resources 
for supportive services increases 
"cost-per-placement", a key perform- 
ance measure for the Prime Sponsor. 

How Coordination Can Help 
With the development of a joint'^ETA/ 
Title XX supportive services unit > 
mutual clients would have better 
access to a greater mix of services. 
Title XX could finance many support 
services, up to the point that a client 
is placed in employcp^t. If the Tltle\ 
XX client then becomes ineligible iot 
certain social services due to his \ 
increased income status, CETA could 
still fnaintain certain needed support- 
ive services for at least 30 days after 
the client becomes employed. 



How It Might Work 
TheTitle XX agency and CETA 
Prime Sponsor can explore th^se 
of a common facility for intake and 
counseling which might be located in 
a neig>iborhood' with large numbers of 
unemployed persons and/or welfare 
recipients. A possible staffing 
pattern for the facility. could include 
AFDC eligibility workers, a Title XX 
family counselor, a CETA vocational 
counselor, and a Title XX social 
"^services resources coorolinator. 

The service facility could be 
donated by a.public agency or by a 
private entity, e.g., a neighborhood * 
school, church or recreational center. 
Management of the sen/ices units 
oould be performed by a joint CETA/ 
Title XX appointed director. The CETA 
and Title XX staff could operate 
as a team, utilizing common intake of 
clients and joint case management 
techniques for clients needing multiple 
sen/Ices. Before the sen/ices unit 
became operational, staff training 
sessions could be undertaken to 
assure that^aach team member under- 
stood his roleTrfes^Donsibyitles, and 
relationship with thfe-etror staff 
members. Likewise, the CETA Prime 
Sponsor and Title XX agency could 
develop procedures for communica- 
tion with and accountability for the 
co-located support unit personnel as 
specified in a formal interagency 
agreement. 

How Title XX Can Benefit 

— Integrated^staff increases Title XX 

clients' access to CETA. 



— Staffing costs otb- less than if the 
center was funded entirely by 
Title XX. 

— Combined staff makes service ^ 
delivery in inner city neighborhoods 
and less populated rural areas 
economically feasible. 

How CETA Can Benefit 
— CETA can lower its "cost-per- 
placement" by having the Title .XX 
agency provide maft^CETA 
supportive services. ^ 



—CETA clients eligible for' 
services are given greater access to 
those services in co-located CETA/ 
Title XX facimies,,,,,,. - 



^Isks to Title XX 

— ^That competent professional staff 
may not want to work in rural or 
Inner-city areas. 

—That CETA staff will have different 
work priorities than Title XX staff, ^ 
making integrated sen/ices under a 
\ single manager unworkable. 

vRlsksto CETA 
-None apparent. 

f How to Reduce the Risks 
— ^Agree on what services will be made 
available to commongiients and 
Assure those clieptSwstjpriority in 
receiving servic 

— ^Agree thaHhe c^ter manager 
wiiyiave authority to supervise the 
joint Title XX/CETA staff, while I 
agreeing that program authority will be 
•retained by the respective agencies. 



-^Agree to grant ser>?ice|Workers 
special Incentives, e.g., special 
stipends for edlJcation artd confer- 
ences, special recognition leading to 
job promotion, etc., forworking in a 
rural or inner-city facili^ty. 

— ^Agree to keep central office mlddle- 
•management and program specialists 
fully informed of the integrated . > 
service unit concept; this action would 
help avoid the risk that Title XX and 
CETA central office staff might 
countermand the service center man- 
ager's instructions>to his staff. 

— Agree 9n what re^rts the center 
manager ^nd his staff are required 
to provide the Title XX agency and 
CETA Prime Sponsor before 
center operatioris begin. 
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Opportunity 4: Youth JEtfiptoyment 
Program for Marginal School 
Attendees and Dropoui^ 

Issues Facing Title XX and CBTA ^ 

In some communities, particularly 
Inner-c^ areas, there exists a large ^ 
populatfon of unemployed youth. Many 
of these youth are school dropouts or 
youth who attend school only sporad- ^ 
\ca\fjjf . Counseling and work experience 
^aje needed to make their education C 
more relevant and attractive for job 
pursuit! The effectiveness of Title XX* , 
youth counseling is hampered by not 
having^fflcient outlets of meaning- 
ful work experience for young peopl^ * 
so they may gain self-confidence at 
work and a positive self-image at 
school. Many CETA Prime Sponsors 
woul^ like to expand their youth em- 
ployment programs but find the asso; 
ciated costs of youth cbunseling to be 
too expensive. 

How CoordinEHtorrCan Help 
In some states private youth service 
agencies provide youth counseling 
and recreational services programs 
that are funded through Title XX pur- 
chase of service contracts. These 
agencies have joint projects with high 
schools to^keep teenagers in school 
and to serve dropouts. What many of 
these youth lack are jobs that would 
give them the incentive to continue 
their education. Youth services agen- , 
cies have no resources to subsidize 
meaningful jobs for youth that relate 
to their counseling program or to high 
school educatip^C-C^TA can provide 
these resourc 






How It Might Wor^ 
Often, a neighborTOod-based you 
services organizationt(^e.g.. a cor 
munjfy mental health center) is be 
equipped to reach out and encoll ? 
young people into counseling and 
work experiencei/The Title XX agency 
can purchase youth counseling ser- 
vices from that type of organization 
'while the CETA Prime Sponsor can 
subcontract with the youth serviced" 
organization for work experience. The 
youth'sj^rvices organization can help 
teenager^ get jobs in public ag/Bncies 
or private nonprofit organizations and 
can subcontract with these employers 
to provide CETA-subsidized work^ 
experience for youth. The youth 
counselina and work experience pro- 
gram canpperate year-round. 

Eitheu^al^informal arrangement or a 
non-financial agreement can be estab- 
Jished^mong the Title ^X agency, 
CETA P<inrTe Sponsor, youth services 
orgarjg^tions, and the neighborhood-^ 
higmschool. This could assufe^ptqoer 
interage/icy communications in targ^ 
inglserin^fe^to individual school drop^ 
outs ana sporadic attendees. ) 

How title XX Can Benefit 

— Title XX's record in counseling youth 
to undertake work experience and to 
complete thdir education would be 
improved. 

— Title XX eligible youth who have 
completed their high school and work 
experience.programs would have a 
greater cffince to obtain permanent 
employment. 

How CETA Can Benefit 
— Suppo^^ services to youth (e.g., 
counseling, sheltered workshops, job 
recruitment) are high cost items for 
CETA; Title XX can relieve CETA of 
these costs so it can concentrate 
resources on employment for youth. 

— CETA could be serving a significant' 
segment (youth) as well as serving 
AFDC recipients, assuming that this 
latter category is designated by the 
Prime Sponsor to be "most in need." 



Isks to Title XX 

— That CETA would set limitations on 
its worl^experience funds to focus on 
summer rathlrJhan full-year youth 
employment. 

— Vhat the CETA Prime Sponsor 
would limit work experience fyfiding to 
certain types of employment (e.g.\ 
in public agencies only) ^ndz-thVeby 
exclude many work sites where youth 
would feel cojjjffortable working ^ 
(private non-profit recreational centers, 
etcr). 

Risks to CETA 

— That more CETA nnonies would-be 
allocated for youth than for other 
significant segments, causing an Imbal- 
ance toward youth to the detriment 
of other unemployed perspns. ' 

— That there wduld not be a significant 
number of positive terminations, i.e.; 
placement of youth in on-going un- 
subsidized jobs. ' 

How to Reduce the Risks 
— Convene the administrators of all 
programs involved in the project, 
(CETA, Title XX. the youth service 
provider and the high school) and 
involve them in all planning phases of 
the project from the start. 

— Agree to what counseling services 
are to be provided and determine how 
these relate to the individual youth's 
family,-school, and wprk site. 

— Survey work sites and agree where 
CETA funds can be used. 

— D^elop a committee whose mem- 
bers include representatives of Title 
XX, OETA,- the youth services unit, and 
the school for the purpose of main-, 
taining interagency communications. ' 
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Opportunity 5: Comprehensive 
Employment and Family Services 

Issues Facing JiUe XX and CJ.ETA 
Family and persona^irobiems are 
often a.^eau^e of poor job performance 
or inabiliiy. to obtai^i and hold a job. 
Many Titl^XX clienWwith familv and 
personal problems ^eed to be »^ ^ 
assured that they can be,successfu!ly k 
trained and employe\j while family ' 
problems are being resolved. Because 
CETA often lacks resources to 
handle such problems Prime Sponsors, 
exclude many applicants with per- 
sonal problems who nonetheless \ 
possess a high skill and capability 
potential. 

How Coordination Can Help 
Title XX agencies are oriented 
toward helping clients to resolve family 
and personal problems that may 
- impede the ability to becorn^ self- ^ 
supporting. CETA's program focus is 
toward employment, gettinig a. .. 
persof^ trained a^nd eigppioyed. If 
CETA/Title XX services were com- 
bined to meet the needs of mutual 
clients, both programs would gain a 
wider range of services which could 
lead to a higher degree of success. 



How It Might Work 
The local administrators of the CETA 
and Title XX programs can agree tq_ . 
supply each other with lists of the 
kinds of services they both offer to 
mutually eligible clients and how such 
services are provided. CETA and 
Titre XX can agree to make services 
available to mutual clients on a 
functional basis: Title XX might supply 
family case work and social services, 
while CETA might supply manpower 
training and employment services. 
CETA and Title XX would agree on 
client eligibility standards for persons 
who want comprehensive employ- 
ment and family-services. The 
individual programs would perform a 
case assessment on each client and 
jointly decide, in consultation with the 
client, what service plan is appro- 
priate. The individual service plan 
would offer assurances to the client 
that he or she will continue to receive 
services white in training and after 
the client is placed in a job. The case 
would be terminated when the client 
can sustain adequate employment 
and-n© -Ion g erneedsspecialize d— - : - 
services, e.g., family counseling or 



substance abuse therapy. If the * ^ 
client's salary nrrakes him ineligible for 
needed services under CETA or 
Title XX. the Title XX agency can 
use its information and referral 
capability ta.secijfre other com- 
munity resoarces? \ 

How Title XX Can Benefit ^ 
—More Title XX clients would obtain 
the means to become self-supporting. 

—Title XX programs would be able to 
offer employment and training services 
to many, of their clients. 

How CEXACan Benefit 
— CETA could enroll and more sue- 
cessfO^^y serve a type of client pre- 
. vious|v<considered too risky to include 
in the program.- - 

— ^CETA couHS be serving more clients 
who fit the ';mo1gt-in-need" category 
and who- represent significant 

> segments of the disadvantaged 

\ population. 

^ _CETA could gain the capacity to 
sel manpower services from a 
broader perspective that includes an 
indmciuars family life, i 

Risks to Title XX 
V-That CETA would improperly 
assess a mutual client's capacity to 
succeed in training and exhibit an 
unwillingness to continue services to 
clients who face extensive family and 
personal problems. 

0 —That the services CETA provides 
are too short in duration to enable a 
mutual client to gain sufficient self- 
confidence to cope with both his 
family and employment environments. 

' — That cfient record confidentiality 
would not be Safeguarded. 

Risks to CETA 

—That Title XX would fail to help an 
individual client to resolve his family 
or personal problems, thus jeopar- 
dizing the client's ability to continue 
training without disruption. 



—That a client's poor perfompance^ . 
would lower an employer's confidence 
In CETA^s ability to supply retiable 
trainees. ' 

— That at the completion of CETA*s* , 
subsidy'for training and employment, 
a client will drop out of employment 
because Title XX^ill withdraw needed 
support service^.5*. family counsel- 
ing, making emlployment less palatable 
than welfare. ' 

How to Reduce the^Bisks- 
— Agree what services will be avail- 
able t6 mutual clients from each 
Agency and at which point such 
serviceswvill be offered or withdrawn. 

— Agrae.to develop a joint services 
plan in consultation with the client so 
that bqth agencies ^nd the client 
^now what services will^be offered ^ - ,^ 
when and for how long. 

J 

— Agree that CETA Will worJ< with the 
Title XX caseworker and client ^o 
specify what performance will be 
required of the client in training and 
what options will be availably to him 
or her when family crises arlse'that 
disrupt this training. 

— ^Agree as to how client records are 
to be safeguarded. 

—Agree that CETA will mediate 
employer dissatisfaction with a par- 
ticular client if poor job performance >^ 
arises from time to time. 

—Agree that the CETA counselor and 
Title XX caseworker will meet reg- ' 
ularly together and with the client to 
discuss a client's progress in the 
joint program. 

_Agree to assure the client that 
needed services will not be cut off 
and that all records and services ' 
provided will be kept confidential so 
as not to jeopardize his relationship 
with his employer. 
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Opportunity 6: Joint Title XX/CETA 
Siaff TralQing Workthops to 
Establish Effective Interprogram 
« Coi|nmunlcatic^ 

Issues Facing Title XX and CETA 
. Even fhough Title XX and CETA often 
provide similar services and have 
coifHrtji? clients in the ^me cgm- 
munity-; there appears to exist little 
communication between theirpro- 
, grams. Inconsistent contact between 
staffs at the planning, administrative 
and operational levels leads to dupli- 
cation of effort, e.g., more services in ^ 
a particular area than needed, or a 
lack of information about resources - 
available to clients i^onl other sources. 

How Coordination Might Help • 
Coordination carfB^most effective 
*when there :e>Hsts con^stent levels of 
communic^ocn5ni!iorigj)rogram coun- 
terparts: Title XX planners with CETA 
planner^ Title XX administrators with 
CETi^directors; Title XX program pro- 
. viders with CETAsub-contractors. 
Good ifiterprogram communication 
among planners, for example, might ' 
I help avoid a common error of having 
twoprograms train people to fill the 
sa1Ie job openings. Atjthe administra- 



tive level, there exists a need for Title 
XX and CETA iadministrators to instruct 
and encourage thak respective^ pro- 
vider agencies tQjfcorcim^^heir 
services. At the^erationanjevel good 
J inte>program*communic^tft5n can 
assure the effective exchange of in- 
f?jrmation about each^ther's resources 
and the adequate referr^al of clients 
to use these resources. 

How'lt Might Work 1^ 
An agre'ement can be reached betwe'^n, 
T)tle XX and -CETA administrators in 
each'jur^sdicUgn t(»cbnduct regular 
joint staff traiffing workshops for pro- 
gram coun't^rpl^. The agreement 
should specify which groups are^wbe" 
trainedjflihere and whgr«fend ^(fj^v^lW 
be responsible for devel^fng tr^iryng 
materials. Il^Rould also Inckide now 
joint program corrrwiunfcations migh't 
be established, e.g^^, through formal 
memoranda^ informal telephone con- 
tacts, regular joint administrative or 
planning staff meetings, etc. The staff 
training costs wpuld be shared by both 
agencies. 

How Title XX Can Benefit 

— Title XX planners can acquire new 

data and information for needs 

assessment.^ 

— ^Title XX administrators* can better 
establish priorities for'the provision of 
services to clients Knowing that they 
can receive certain services from 
CETA rallier than through the social 
services 'program. ^ 

— Title XX service, providers can have 
better access to CETA services, 
making client referral mo>6 practical. 




How CETA Ckn Benefit ' 
— C3ETA Prime Sponsors^can have < 
better access to persons most familiar 
with '*most-ih-rieed" clients andlhe 
services they need. 

— CETA staff can refer their clients to 
particular Title XX service workers who 
are cross-trayned rather than making 
general referral to the Title XX agincy. 



Risks to Title 
— Tha} the C 
reduce the nu 




A Prime Sponsbr*WDlikl 
ber of training session^ 
qnce they^tart because too qriuch 
CETA staff time is being consumed in . 
other types of tfaining activities. 
) . 

^That CETA/Title XX training would 
ad5l>to the administrative costs of 

mpxx. ^ . 

Risks 1o. CETA V-^- . • ^ 
— That the Titje XX staff is consider- 
ably larger than CETA's, meaning that .. 
many Title XX staff will Dot be induded 
in trainihg and thus remain poorly / 
informed about CETA. - 

—That CETA canfjot afford the staff 
time and administrative costs for 
training. ^ - • 

How to Reduce the Risks 

— Examing joint staff training needs for 

each prdgram. 

— Determinfe the time and expense oif 
conducting training sessions. 

— Agree on what training is to be pro- 
.4/ided, to whom, argj by whom. 



,evelop a reapsticJ:|Bining sched- 
ule, t^kkicUnlP^counW neeW to 
maintain flexibility, -shoti^ld one or 4he 
other program have an'emergency 
need or crisis. ) 

HoVv to Reduce the Risks 
—Examine joint staff training needs for 
each program. . 

— Determine the time and expense of . 
conducting training sessions. ^ 

— Agree on what training is to be pro- 
vided, to whom, and by whom. . 

— Develop a realistic training sched- 
ule, taking into account the need to 
maintain flexibility should one or the 
other proigram have an emergency 
need or crisis. 
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0|>portunlty 7: Needs Assessment 

IssuM Facing Title XX and CETA 

ki developing its annual services plan, 
every state Title XX agency must 
undertake an assessment of the 'needs 
for services It plans to make available. 
Needs assessment mustHake^into ^ 
account all residents In jJI geographic 
areas in the state* The fnle XX ^gefipy, 
must describe how the needs assess^i^ 
ment was undertaken, including .the 
data sources used and the public and 
private organizations consulted, and 
must further describe the manner in 
which th6!^i?teeds assessment influ- 
^ •ences the annual service plan devel- 
opment:' EveryXEtA Prime. Sponsor 
U|must sp^cif^^in its comprehensive 
"manpower ^jsfs^s vyh^t significant seg- " 
■ ^:iTientS'of the^fpula'ttp^ aged, 
''"^outh, veterans) are to be se.rfecl:i.^f^ts 
programs and must maintain recor<is 
to detemnine the extent toA/vhich the , 
^\ CETA program has met the special 
^ needs of those groups. 



How. ItrMight Work ■ ^ 

In conducting its'needs assessment - 
both agencies must develop the 
■' means to collect timely statistical in- 
formation that will give a proper profHe. 
;Df community needs.* Where Title XX 
and CETA share commor^service 
jurisdictions both agencies might con- 
tract with a regional planning agency, 
e.g., -Council, of Government, for needs 
assessment. Another option is to pe'r- 
forrh the study in-house using joint 
staff. / . 



client service needs, an inventory of . • 
community resources, and a com- 
munity-review of agency services and 
priorities. ^ 
( •' . s 

How Title kX Can Benefit 
— The.Title XX agency could improN^e 
its capacity to gather accurate infpr- 
mation to forecast the need for the 
services it maKel available to its clients. 

' — A joirlt-funded needs asse^ment 
. project would reduce the cost of fiorSr 
ducting this necessary activityf^' 



How CETA Can Benefit - 

— A data base compatible with 
Title XX can enable CETA to gain an 
accurate assessment of its-.'.'most-ln- 



wlthin it. 
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Hpw^Q^|aination Can Help^. 
In marly instanc^, the Title XX agency 
and each CETA.Prime Sponsor must 
obtain identical statistical information 
for needs assessment, e.g., the num- 
ber of persons on public assistance, 
location of poverty areas, economic ^ 
outlook and.projectet;! demand for 
sen/ices. These agencies often ap- 
proach the same data sources, e.g., 
the U.S. Census Bureau, social plan- 
ning agencies, Social Security 
Admfnlstration, and state employment' 
offices. They consult with the same 
private agencies, such as United Way, 
Urban League, and -community action 
agencies. Coordination could lead to 
a more systematfc approach to needs 
assessment that would enable both the 
Title XX Agency and the CETA Prime 
Sponsor to collect and use current 
data for reassessing each program's ^ 
service priorities. ^ 



First, the Staff must" collect statistical 

data giving 'SociafMndicators of need, 

e.g., number of unemployed, number 

ofAFDC jingle female heads of o 

household with dependent children, 
^number of residents potentially ellgi- ' need" populatign, and Ian" aQcm*^tf ■ 

ble for CETA and TitlQ^XX services. As. . count of'the^^jgViificant segnffejJti^^^ 

a second phasQ. of needs assessment, , 

CETA and Title XX car^ survey a sam- 

pie of CETA|ind Title XX eligibly, -^^^^'^ 
- clienl^-fo determine what services tfiey 
" ?fe1%e most lacking, arid what gaps * 

la service could be fllled'by CETA and 

Title XX. A third phase of the needs 

assessme^fit project can be to under- - 

take a joint inventory of services 
■?5ffeting in.the community and deter- 
mine how the inventory can be used 

to enhance information, referral and 

utilization'of these services by CETA > 

and Title XX clients. / 



— Joint ne^ds assessment could. allow 
CETA to set<its service priorities In 
cqniunctior> with Title XX; thovigh each " 
could set different client pr[^fl|es 
if desired. ^' ' • '^^'^ 'r ' 



RIskstoTftleXX / / 

-^TJhat a local peeds. assessment 
conducted with CETA wiuld be 
incompatible with the craeria^se^t by 
the statfeTltle XX agenc>\^ if^^^S^^;'- 



\ 



On the basis of the inventory of re-' 
sources and the sample of client 
service needs, CETA and Title XX 
planners can propose chariges iri pro- 
gram priorities and services to rnee^ 
mutual client n^eds. These proposed 
changes can bSeSweighed against the 
felt needs of the communjiy. Both 
agencies can conduct public, hearings 
so that community organizations and 
citizens might 'review the agencies' 
assessment of need and future service 
-priority. :: . . a 

Changes in the state's annual services 
plan and CETA manpower plans can 
reflect an assessment of need based 
upon a statistical compilation of social 
indicators of demand, a sample of 



— That the CETA Prime Sponsor ^ 
needs assessment requirements do . 
not talfMjnto account the broader 
range of stervlce needs of Title XX, 
e.g., provioing protective services . 
to childi'en, loster care services, etc. 

Risks to CETA 

— That Title XX will not involve Its 
staff in an In-depth needs^Vssessment 
because its priorities are really set 
by the state agency or legislature. 

^j^t-:.: . . • ■ . 

' How to Reduce the Risks 
—Explore jointly what neecjs 
assessment activities are required. 

— Detefmine what additional data 
each local program must obtairi to 
operate effectively. 

— Develop a written argreement 
specifying the operational procedures 
-for conducting a joint needs 
assessment project. 

— Develop-a work plan outlining the 
steps to be taken, what staff resources 
will be needed, and when each action 
step will be completed. 
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opportunity 8: Human Resources 
Planning System , 

Issues Facing Title XX and.CETA 
Title XX and CETA have transferred . 
program authority from the Federal 
, government to state and local 
jurisdictions. The constraints of cate- 
gorical funding have been lifte^. 
allowing jurisdictions greater flexibility 
to design their own programs. Other 
Federally-funded programs, e.g., , ; 
community development anci heal|h^^| ■ 
resources, are also moving in this"^ 
direction. In short, there are now . 
relatively few Federal. statutory and 
regulatory constraints on state and 
sub-state human services*planning 
and organization. The constraints now 
existing at the state and sub-state 
levels are often historical practices 
established in response to former . 
Feddral requirements.. • 

SJate and local jurisdictions, 
particularly CETA and Title XX. have . 
the means to eliminate many of these 
barriers and have .the flexibility to 
develop an integrated human ' 
resources planning system. 

How Coordination Can Help 
The state Title XX agency and each 
CETA.Prime Sponsor expend con- 
siderable resources on planning. 
Since both programs could serve 
the same client population and 
provide it with many similar services, 
there exists an obvious need for the 
prqgrams to communicate with one ■ 
another in a systematic fashion. The 
establishment of a continuous . ^ 
planning process could lead in the 
short run to better data exchange and 
in the long run to integrated planning. 

How It Might Work 
There exist several options for the 
development of an integrated planning 
system. The state Title XX agency and 
stajp CETA Prime Sponsor might 
designate a certain geographic area, 
e.g., a multi-county.planning district 
served by a sub-state Council of 
Governments, as a pilot project. A 
local CETA Prime Sponsor, 
particularly a consortium, might join 
forces with a local Title XX district 
office. 

Another option would be to develop 
a state and sub-state integrated 
human service planning system by 



phases. First, either by executive, 
order or by legislative action, common 
planning boundaries might be 

^estab)lished for CETA, Title XX and 

- other programs under the state's 
jurisdiction. Second, the program year 

. .for the state's Title XX program couy 
be changed, if necessary, to cor- 
respond to that of CETA. (Howeyer, 
CETA is required to run on the " 

' Federal fiscal year. Changing Title XX 
and other state human service pro- * 
grams to the Federal fiscal year might 

, put these programs out of phase, 
with the state's budgetary planning 
cycle and fiscal year.) Third, an 
integrated data base. Including a joint 
computerized management informa- 
tion system^ could be developed. Last, 
'a common planning timetable, 
including reporting, needs assess- ^ 
ment, program evaluation and budget 
planning, could be developed so 
that the planning steps-of each pro- 
gram are complementary ancf'in phase 
with one another. These steps could - 
be taken concurrently or progressively 
as the need and/respurces permit. . 

An excellent resource lor Initiating a 
-pilot project or for investigating 
how an integrated planning system 
might be developed would be the 
special CETA grant monies allocated 
to the Governor. The;^ctual operation, 
of the planning system, including its 
parts (needs assessment, commoq^ 
data management, evaluations, etc.) 
could be financed through Title XX so 
long as it Is directly related tathe 
administration and provision of 
Title XX services. Other allied service 
planning resources may be available, 
such as HUD-Title IV community 
planning assistance grants, general 
revenue sharing monies, health re- ^ 
sources, and LEAA 'planning grants. 
' All these sen/ices could benefit from 
an integrated planning system, but 
would have to pay,for a proportionate 
share of the planning costs. 

How Title XX Can Benefit 
— Th^ state Title XX agency would 
have access to additional resources 
for the development of Its Com- 
prehensive Annual Services Program 
(CASP) plan. \ 

— The expenses for planning, needs 
assessment, and evalyation may 
be reduced. 

— The coordination of the Title XX 
program to,'related human services 
programs would be Improved. 



Hlov^CETA Can Benefit 1^ • 

— CETA can be able to influe'nce the ^ 
development of the state's Title XX 
services plan to ensure the availability 
of needed social services to man- 
power clients. ' 

—CETA can take into account 
resources outside CETA to meet the 
needs of CETA participants and 'can 
gain assistance in setting priorities. 

Risks to Title XX 

— That the pi-ogress of developing an 
integrated planning system will be 
po slow that Title XX will have to . 
proceed independently. ' 

— That the priorities of such 
iDlannind mechanisms as regional 
Councils of Governments will differ 
from those of the Title XX agency, ^ 
causing friction and delay in CASP 
plan development. 

'Bisks to CETA ^ 
—That CETA will become involved 
witj\ human service issues no* dir-^ctly 
pertinent to employment and train 
Ing, thus lessening the impact of . 
CETA. 

i 

— That the issues and steps involved 
in developing an integrated 
planning system are too complex for 
CETA as well as the other programs 
to handle. 

—That CETA will lose some of its . 
, program authority for planning and 
setting priorities for services. 

How to Reduce the Risks 
—Agree to conduct a careful 
feasibility study and develop a 
realistic plan for establishing a human 
resources planning system before 
either Title XX or CETA commits Its 
resources to' undertake this project. 

—Inform the chief elected officials 
about the risks of rushing into such a • 
project too hastily, and involve them 
from the start in the planning process. 

—Develop the means to establish the 
syetem in phases or on a pilotljasis 
so as to not jeopardize the operations 
of the individual programs. 

— Agree to proceed without delay to 
execute agreed-upon ofans while 
keeping program staffT^ients, and 
the community at large fully informed 
about the implications of the system 
and what is required.Jto make it 
successful. * 
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Chapter Four 
Analysis, 
Identification 
and 

Implementation 




V 



■^^/This is a chapter on "process"— the 
process of identifying a coordination 
arrangement that makes sense in 
a particular Title XX/CETA setting,. , 
and the process of putting the identi- 
fied arrangement into effective 
operation. ObviousTitle XX/CETA Dfi 
coordination opportunities, particularly 
those with easily recognized high • 
payoffs for both Title "XX and CETA, 
are likelyto present themselves to 
Title XX and CETA^taff without 
detailed analysis. But the process 
described in this chapter may be use- 

fu[toJdentifythoseJess obvious 

opportunities which rnay be just'as ' 
worthwhile. Th6 specific coordination 
arrangements described in Ctiapter 
3 were identified using this same 
process. 

.^Essential steps in identification and 

' implementation of worthwhile 
Title XX/CETA arrangements are pre- 
sented in overview form on the 
next page. Each is discussed in some 
detail within this chapter. 

\ 
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Essential Step 



Result 



Comparative Program 
Analysis ""^ 



Combining Elements 



^ Common and 
Complementary 
Progrp'Ti Elements 

^ Various Possible 
Service Strategies 



Narrowing the Field 



^ Highest Payoff-Options 



Assessing the Risks 



^ Risk Reduction Strategies 



Approaching CETA 



^ Negotiated Project Design 



Negotiating a Written 
Operating Agreement 



Potentially Successful 
Coordination Arrangement 



Working Toward 
Success 



Evaluating the Process 
and Project Results 



^ Proper Implementation 




Valuable Lessons for 
Next Time 
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Comparative Program Analysis 

T^ie first two major steps in com- 
paftetive program analysis have been 
taken in the preparation of this 
guide. Title XX administrators are 
familiar with what issues and program - 
concerns will be primary to their 
operations in the coming months, and 
a fairly detailed summary of CETA, 
legislation, guidelines, programming 
and administration has been included 
In Chapter 2. Paralleling that descrip- 
tion are the most obvious and 
relevant comparisons which can be 

-made-with-the-Social Servaces-pco- 

gram. By reviewing CETA's capabil- 
ities against known Title XX program 
needs administrators will begin to 
sense tne most logical'areas for 
joint action. 

Clearly, In a document published and 
distributed nationally, the written-? 
description lacks local specificity. 
Additions to the description, with re- 
gard to how options are exercised in 
each jurisdiction, must be left to 
the Title XX and CETA staffs at the state 
and local levels. . . 

What stands out in the national level 
comparisons of programs is how 
much they have in common. Their 
purposes, clients, and most particu- 
larly the flexibility they have with 
respect to resources, are remarkably 
similar. There are differences, too. 



For example,;Title XX services can 
help an individual to become more 
employable, but only CETA has the 
resources to create jobs/Moreover, 
there are differences in program 
emphasis and style. State Title XX 
programs tentf to mak6 avaiiabJe a 
variety of social services to improv^. 
one's social and psycKologicar condi- 
tion bgt'often may hot provide full \ 
means to attain self^rsupport. On^the 
other hand', CETA Jack^^the resources ^ 
for adequate attention to social 
needs bUt.Has the resources to lead 
.jgjobs. . Further comparison of Title XX 
and CETA, extending the basic 
Comparison provided' in Chapter 2, is 
- Jikely to reveal a wide spectrum of 
.both common and complementary 
program activitie^and emphases. 

The Common Client 
An AFDC or SSI recipent who is or 
can become job-teady and v;/ho is x 
unemployed, underemployed or 
economically disadvantaged (accord- 
ing to the Title XX and CETA 
definitions, respectively) is eligible for 
both Title XX and CETA services. 

The assumption that there exist 
common clients among Ihese pro- 
grams, however, should be examined 
more closely. Not all employable 
AFDC clients, for example, would 
necessarily fit the target priorities of 
a particular CETA Prime Sponsor. 
The pressure of attaining a high per- 
formance record of successful job 
placements may cause a Prime 
Sponsor to move the most employable 
into jobs first. The focus on "placirijg" 
welfare recipients (particularly those 
who participated in previous man- 
power training programs) often takes 
second priority , , , . . 



Likewise, being unemployed, under- 
employed or economically disadvan- 
taged does not necessarily indicate 
that the person is eligible for a 
particular state's social services pro- 
gram. Every state sets its own 
criteria for client eligibility for each . 
service in each geographic area. The 
state's Title XX services directed at - 
self-^pport may be focused upon the 
person mosf dependent upon public 
assistance. Those who are- least - 
dependent would seek services from 
other sources, such as CETA. (This is 
particularly true in states and counties 
which do not have an AFDC- 
Unemployed Fathers Program.) 
j ' ' 

The employable AFDC or-SSI 
recipient may be a common client, but 
.vtie or she may also be a second 
" priority group for both programs. The 
irony of this situation is that the 
statutory goals of both Title XX and.^, ^ 
.CETA presume each will serveittiis'" • 
common client population. Joint ' 
Title XX/CETA efforts to develop 
common client eligibility criteria and 
priorities can be productive toward 
attaining together the self-support 
goals of both programs. 

Combining Elements 

Reviewing the common elements iden- 
tified in Chapter 2, or a local analysis, 
enables development of strategies jor 
coordinating program services to take 
advantage of those commonalities. As 
Is iljustrated by the series of coordina- 
tion exaniples in Chapter 3, -basic 
comblnat.ions'seem to be: ' 

1. The Identification Effort. The parties 
to a coordination agreement jointly 
assess client needs, plan complemen- 
Jary.seo/ices.- aod ^PC^jen.aacl PlA^sil^ ^ , . 
potential clients. The possibilities 
range from simple cross-referral to 
integrated staff units performing ser- 
vice' activities for mutual clients. 
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2. Sequential Service^. This calls for 
Title XX preparation of a common 
client to take advantagiB of a CETA- 
adminlstered cluster of employability 
development services. The client 
passes from the Title XX program to 
CETA. then into the labor market. 

3. Concurrent ServiceSr-The client is 
served according to a jointly prepared 
Social. Service/Employability Develop- 
mentVPIan, whereby various needs are 
responded to concurrently by Title 

XX and CETA Staff, with details of 
. servicd..respDnsibility„vis-6-yis that 
-client worked out in advance. 

to this^point. the process is analytical. 
The underlying purpose, so far, is to 
identity all significant possibilities with 
respect to clients, client services and 
joint service potentials for which Title 
XX and^CETA could coordinate. The 
next step begins that part of the ^ 
process which involves selecting the 
best option, making it as appealing as 
possible to both Title XX and CETA. 
and working out the details of project 
agreement. 

Narrowing the Reld 

Two major kinds of considerations, 
over and above the obvious concern 
ior -the Welfare of the common client, 
will help in narrowing the field of 
opportunities to those with the highest 
payoff for both Title XX and CETA; 
those, therefore, with the highest 
probability of success. First, the alter- ■ 
' natives selected shot^^d contribute to 
resolution of the most significant 
issues facing both Title XX and CETA! 
Second, the arrangements to be con- 
sidered need to be consistent with the 
objectives of any agency administrator. 



"Scientific method" calls for sys- 
tematically weighing each option or 
alternative ^gainst the priorities, issues 
and objectives, and selectin^he 
arrangement which meets "most of 
the highest ranked" objectives. But, 
ijp fact, coordination activities seldom 
''lend themselves in total to such 
^rigorous analysis. In practice, the most 
appealing option in a particular context 
generally stands out visibly, far In 
front of the others. 

Once'Sing|^0^ut as potentially attrac- 
_:tive, a b^iic. project or optjon can „_ 
often be strengthened considerably 
by reviewing priorities, issues and 
objectives from the perspective of a 
coordination project design rather than 
from a single program evaluation. The 
basic project concept might be modi- 
fied or.supplemented in response to 
particular issues like those listed below 
that are known to be strong concerns of 
Title XX or CETA administrators. 
Coordination arrangements which meet 
multiple objectives normally generate 
proportionally more support than those 
which meet only one. 

Significant CETA Issues 

Individual issues can always be identi- 
fied as major strategic concerns of 
either Title XX or CETA programs. 



Though these may change over.time, 
certain issues are clearly on the minds 
of Social Services and CETA adminis- 
trators as FY 77 approaches. If each 
can understand the other's current pri- 
orities, and if coordination arrange- 
ments developed act* simultaneously 
on both Title XX and CETA priorities. « 
then those arrangements can expect 
the full support of both parties to the 
agreement. 

Just as pile XX administrators mudt 
devise j^rategies for new state social 
services .programs..wjth limited re- 
sourced and without abandoning 
currenrclients, each CETA adrriinistra- 
tor is feeling pressure on some* of the 
following issues: 

1. Performance emphasis. Employ- 
ment and'Training Administration 
goals and objectives for FY 76 in- 
cluded the natural shift from imple- 
mentation of the first year program'to 
increased performance in serving 
clients'. Mentioned first among per- 
formance criteria are program mix and 
client groups served. 

2. Buildifig^pability, CETA Prime 
Sponsors are^n various stages of 
organization^ development and sta- 
bilization.. Those Prime Sponsors 
which have not completed develop- 
ment of their organizational structures 
and operating procedures may not be 
attracted to arrange^nents which place 
additional administrative burdens on 
them. 
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3. Finding jobs. Few Prfme Sponsors 
can find enough jobs to mefet the 
needs of their clients. The private 
sector is still in a period of reSove'ry, 
ar\6 many Prime Sponsors report that 
the public sector is approaching satu- 
ration with transitional public service 

-jobs. Yet certain target groups, like the 
handicapped, benefit from both adver- 
tising and efforts toward "corporate 
responsibility" which, could make 
finding jobs for this group relatively 
easier than for the traditional clients of 
CiETA Prime Sponsors. 

4. Spending the grant. Some Prime 
Sponsors, under the same pressure to 
spend their grants within the grant 
period as any other Fecieral^rant 
recipient, reported difficulty in devel- 
oping productive uses for a portion of 
their grant funds during the first year, 
and a half of CETA implementation, 
due in part to the compressed opera- 
tional cycle. Many elected a strategy 
of entering "external arrangements" to 
absorb remaining funds. Should addi- 
tional legislation or increased alloca- " 
tions be introduced, Prime Sponsors 
might find themselves facing a similar 
situation. 



5. Serving the "most-in-need'\ CETA 
llegislation requires that Prime Spon- 
sors give priority to those in their 
population who are most in need of 
CETA services. However, two factors 
inhibit efforts to do so. One, pressures 
on performance and placements.ls 
discussed above. Additionally, Prime 
Sponsors have developed only very 
limited technical capabilities to serve 
population groups such as welfare re- 
cipients. Many Prime Sponsors may 
well be interested in Title XX's capa- 
bility in this area. ' 

6. Cost per placement. The Employ- 
ment and Training Administration (that 
arm of DOL which oversees CETA) 
places great weight on this measure 
of Prime Sponsor performance. There 
are Prime Sponsors who would wel- 
come any reasonable suggestion 
about how to lower average cost per 
placement. Conversely, there are 
Prime Sponsors with the opposite 
problem: they are accused of "cream- 
ing" because their cost per placement 
Is low. 

7. Valid data on "significant seg- 
ments". Prime sponsors would, in 
most cases, welcome valid data on 
target groups who ought to be included 
as "significant segments" in their 
annual grant proposals. The required . 
analysis should be straightforward and 
objective but often lacks reliable data 
which the Title XX agency may have 

. available. 

8. Manpov^er Planning Councils and 
State Manpov^er Services Councils. 
These councils, required by the Act, 
are operating in a wide range of roles 
and relationships to the various state 

, and. .?utis,t.at^ jAJri.^i^iatLOrs.^A current^ ^ ^ 
priority of the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration is to strengthen the 
councils in the roles envisioned for ' 
them by Congress and the Labor 
Department. 



The AdminMrator'n Obfectives 

In addition to positive impact on the 
above CETA priorities and Issues, high 
payoff coordination arrangements 
should meet some objectives of the 
agency/iprdgram administrator for 
improved activity. The three categories 
of objecjives might be grouped thus: 

1. Improved/service Delivery 

(a) through expanded service 

(b) through addition of services • , 

2. Improved Resource Utilization 

(a) through access to untapped re- 
sources 

(b) through better focused resources 

3. Improved Program Operations 

(a) -through a strengthened Informa- 
tion base 

(b) reflected in higher performance 

(c) through a supply of qualified, 
entry-level staff. 

Improved Service Delivery 
(a) Through expanded service. Joint 
service to common clients permits 
each agency either to serve more 
clients with the same resources or 
(looking at it the other way) t6 provide 
substantially expanded services to 
existing clients at no extra cost to 
either agency. 
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(b) Through addition of services. Title 
XX and CETA, sharjng the costs and 
responsibilities of serving clients, can 
also share the cost of services which 
might be infeasible for either without 
some form of cost-sharing. These 
additional services, of course, can be* 
purchased jointly,' depending on 
availability and reliability of a third 
party to provide them. 

Improved Resource Utilization 

(a) Through access to untapped re- 
sources. Coordination can make pos- 
sible access to funds not otherwise 
available to either party. Researchand - 
demonstration funds earmarked for 
coordination experiments are an 
obvious example. Mdiny HEW-backed 
initiatives (e.g., the Kijrse Training Act 

of 1975) includB%gi'6latively author- 
ized training programs which pETA 
could organize and in which Title XX 
clients could participate. . 

(b) Through better-focused resources.'^^ 
Several illustrations of shared funding 
for commop clients have been men- 
tioned above. Any resulting relief of 

the Title XX financial burden for its 
current clients would permit shifting 
of freed funds to expand services into 
other needed areas. 

Improved Program Operations 
(a) Through a strengthened information 
tion base. With the labor market 
information CETA planners gather for 
their own purposes, Title XX coun- 
selors could/nake better-informed 
decisions a^to how to guide clients 
tovyard their employment goals. With 
arr accurate up-to-date inventory of • 
social services in their jurisdiction, 
CETA might be persuaded to identify 
and make available training resources 
and PSE job slots for Title XX agen- 
cies and providers. Reporting require- 
ments placed on Prime Sponsors 
would then become an active force 
toward service to welfare recipients 
since CETA Prime Sponsors must 
report progress in serving "significant 
segments" identified in their pro- 
posals. 



(b) Reflected in higher performance. ' 
Where Title XX and CETA share 
responsibility for a com'rtion clier^, the 
end result is highef reported per-N 
formance for botl^rograms^ (since 
Title XX's success is megisured by 
helping a client ^in economic self- 
support, and CETA's by a "positive 
termination"). While in one sens& 
this is double-counting7from the . 
client's perspective it js coordinated 
service with a positive outcome that 
neither program could provide alone 
and at the same level of expenditure. 
In that client's case, a simple reporting 

- Incentive may^have-played-a-Foie-ln 

achieving better results than otherwise 
might have been possible. 

(c) Through a supply of qus^Hfied, 
entry 'level staff . While Title XXtian 
tap Federal dollars aba^the Title XX 
ceiling for purposes of training, CETA 
can provide a PSE subsidy for pro- 
fessional and paraprofessional service 
delivery staff. 

Assessing the Risks 

Steps m the analytic process up to 
this point will have assisted in identify- 
ing and assessing the benefits to 
organizational objectives and clients 
of possible coordination arrangements. 
oThey will also have enabled a relative 
judgment as to which among several 
potential opportunities might have 
the greatest likely benefit. 

Prior to proceeding it is wise to assess 
the internal environment in which a 
coordination arrangement must oper- 
ate. Here agency leadership will be 
crucial. Often non-standard projects 
such as coordination fail to achieve 
their potential because those pursuing 
coordination fail at the outset to 
anticipate fullythe nature or magnitude 
of potential obstacles or, when con- 
fronted with those obstacles, are un- 
able to invest the efforts required to 
steer the initiative around them. Before 
moving forward it is essential to 
assess agency commitment to achiev- 
ing the results of coordination and the 
time and effort such commitment will 
demand. 

Organizational disruption and resist- 
ance to change are bound to accom- 
pany new operating and administr^ 
tive arrangements with an agency. 
The resistance, moreover, is ofterlr 
unconscious. People continue in the 



Qld ways Aut of habit,«^simply forgetting 
to 'adapt to the required change. The . 
experienced administrator, however, 
will assume that thesQ obstacles are 
part of the price to be paid for coordi- 
nation' And, keeping an eye on the 
potential benefits, he or she wi(Uake 
approprlate'actioh to head-off or^ 
removp the inevitable obstacles. 
Among^,the factors that should be 
assesse^l^ are: 

— organizational and administrative, 
factors ■ 



— pc^itjgal ImplicatLor^s.. 

— personality considerations 
— the Federal agency position. 



This can be carried out informally and 
unofficially. It is usually counter- 
productive to involve more than a 
small group at this stage in the 
process, until agency leadership has 
decided that the overall situation is 
Javorable to the inltiafive being pro- 
posgjtJ. If your analysis of the oppor- 
tunities and your current agency situa- 
tion reveals strong potential for 
success, then conversations with 
others can begin. 

Organizatlanal/Admlnistratlve 
Factors 

Organizational and administrative con- 
siderations may have the most imme- 
diate impact on success or failure. It , 
is unlikely that coordination objectives 
will be realized in the absence of 
cohesive intern'al support in either 
program. On the other h^d, internal 
Issues represent the areapver which 
you have greatest influence, and early 
recognition of potential internal prob- 
lems can lead to their sixicessful .resQt. 
lution. Following is a listraf several 
organizational considerations that 
might be reviewed. 
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Organization/Administration 

□ What components oj.your organi- 
zation will be most at^pcted by the 
proposed coordination? Are 

there components that will be affected 
indirectly (budget, pavJpDil) rather than 
through direct involvement? 

□ What do you adrea'd^" know about 
your own program components* 
probable willingness to cooperate? . 

□ Which individuals withiji your 
organization will be most' supportive 
of your proposal? Which do you think 
.will offer. the mosLresistaoce? 



□ Are there performancre goals that- 
will be affected posltively,t>r negatively^ 
by the coordinat^on effort? 

□ Are there any internal organization 
"pofitical" issues that might affect 
coordination efforts? 

□ What do you' currently know 
about ,the organization with which you 

• will be dealing regarding the above 
questions? 

□ With which individuals in the 
^ counterpart organization do you 

currently have strong relationships? 

Who in the counterpart organiza- 
tion is in a position to make the 
'kinds of decisions you think will be 
needed to accomplish the proposed 
^ coordination? 

□ Is there any pricirjiistory of 
coordination attempts between the 
two programs that niight enhance or 

f interfere with your Qurrent 
undertaking? 

j> 

. O. ArfiJberejQthfir,Qr5anizati.opaL.. 
relationships (e.g., advisory groups) 
that have to be taken Into account ^ 
while pursuing coordination? 

□ Are there existing procedural 

- requirements of which you are aware 
. that will be obstacles to achieving 
coordination? 

□ Is there any prior history of 
attempts at modifying procedural 
requirements in the manner 
envisioned? 



, Political Implications 

In recommending that decision-makers 
consider the political environment ^ 
when assessing coordination oppor-" ^ 
tunities it would seem that, rather than 
politicizing the issues, proper identi- 
fication of existing political concerns 
that may affect coordination is neces- 
sary in order to take advantage of 
supportive policies of the Chief Elected 
Official (CEO), to're^luce the chances 
that political issues may overrun the 
project and to avoid embarrassment to 
tha't official and to the agency. Where 
,the objectives of the project and the 

aims of the CEO coincide, prospects of 

success are significaatly bolstered. 
(See the checklist which follows.) 



Political Environment y 

□ What attractions orllsks might 
your proposal for coorctination hold 
for the Chief Elected Official (CCO)? 

□ Has the CEO or any of his repre- 
sentatives expressed a public position 
on the type of initiative you are 
proposing? J/ 

□ Are there minor modifications to 
your proposal that woul(^ not affect 
the desir^ outcomes but which would 
make it mora acceptable to the CEO? 

□ Will the planned unChertaking 

involve groups within the community 
or external organization^ which might 
..indirectly involve the CgO (e.g., 
appointed advisory grojbps, etc.)? 

□ Wilf the proposed undertaking 
require the formal approval of the 
CEO? Tacit approval? Is any direct 
action by the CEO required? 

□ How is access to the CEO best 
achieved (directly; through otheris)? 

If intermediaries are Involved, do they 
represent additional obstacles? What 
is rieeded to convince them? 

□ If CEO involvement is advisable, 
when is the best time, for him and for 
you. to introduce your proposals 

to him? 

□ Does your program or the program 
with which ydu^wiil be dealing have 

a prior history of political controversy 
that is likely to affect your efforts? 

□ Are there legislative committees 
whose approval will be necessary to 
carry out the project? What is the best 
way to deal«^with them and who is 
best to doMt? 



p. Who in your bwn organization is in 
a position to accomplish procedural 
modification? How long will it require? 
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Personalities 

A realistic appraisal of the* situation 
must consider the personalities of all 
those who will be involved. The 
tendencies,,approaches, styles, and 
idiosyncracies of the various individ- 
uals must be counted. 

A review of individuals should also 
include an assessment, if possible, 
of the characteristics of key CETA 
management so Title XX will be best 
prepared to present the project in 
the most appealing fashion. ^ 

The Federal Position 
Both Title XX and CETA are 
dominated by the presence of Federal 
dollars. Even though agency auton- 
omy in program activity is high, 
coordination initiatives are not likely 
to succeed without Federal support. In 
certain cases. Federal officials can 
be of value in removing obstacles to 
success, such as the granting of 
formal waivers or informal approval of. 
a use of funds. Assessing early the 
potential benefits and/or problems 
that the Federal sector can bring to- 
the effort will enable deliberate 
actions to take advantage of the bene- 
fits and minimize the problems. 

The HEW Regional Director's 
— npower coordination unit, headed 
the Regional Manpower Coordina- 
exists for just the purpose of 
isting state and local program 
operators and CETA Prime Sponsors 
to work together more effectively. This 
staff has in recent months conducted 
detailed analyses of the operation of 
HEW p/ograms in each state and is 
accortilngly well-versed In the 
basic issues. 

The Regional Manpovyer Coordinator 
wlli not attempt to deal with 
individual program issues, which are 
properly the responsibility of state 
and national'agencies. Prime 
Sponsors, or the Department of Labor, 
'out will be available to assist w/rere 
requested with the analysis, design or 
implementation of coordination 
opportunities. 

A list of Regional Manpower Coor- 
dinators is included^as an appendix 
to this guide. 
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Reducing the Risks 
Each potential coordination arrange- 
ment will include certain risks as a 
part of its design. These risks are real 
and cannot be Ignored in developing 
a successful agreement to implement 
the arrangement. The illustrative 
coordination arrangements in Chapter 
3 specify major risks likely to be 
perceived by Title XX and CETA staffs 
and the actions that could be taken 
to reduce each risk. Similar analysis 
by Title XX staff for other coordination 
options will generate similar indica- 
tions of likely risk areas. 

Early identification of potential risks 
can assist in making a final decisiof] 
whether to proceed. It can also 
identify immediate actions that can be 
taken to reduce the risk. Once the 
project is underway, however, the^ 
most significant risks will develop:* 
those operating problems whichf may 
cause failure through lack of 
communication or absence of mutual 
agreement. A thorough written operat- 
ing agreement (about which more 
later) will do much to prevent these 
occurrences. Identified risks can be 
addressed in the agreement and 
specific actions to prevent their 
occurrence laid out. 

Approaching CETA 

Heretofore, the program analysis and 
review of benefits and risks Tiave 
likely been conducted only verbally. 
It Is wise at this point to develop, for 
limited internal use only, a written 
description of-the present con- 
ceptualization of the project. Doing so 
provides a second look at some of the 
assumptions underlying the project, 
helps identify potential areas, and 
often provides theJirst opportunity to 
specify the actual negotiation and 
implemehtatlori sleps that will need fb 
lake place. 

This project description need not 
(should not) be a formal document* 
Rather, it provides a rigorous review 
of the pros and cons of the project 
before discussing it with CETA and 
provides a "script" for explaining the 
project to others. It should include: 

— What results (benefits) are 
expected; 

— Why they are best achieved 
through coordination; • 

— ^With what specific programs and 
agencies 4ii(js appropriate to 
coordinate; 



— What benefits will be attractive to 
that program/agency; 

— Disadvantages which are readily 
.apparent and which must be 
overcome; 

— OBstacles ajiicUisks, and strategies 
for their reduction; 

— Specific steps each participating 
agency must take in order to get the" 
project under way and in order to 
to carry it out. 

Activities to this point in analyzing 
the benefits and risks (internal and 
external) of a coordination project 
should provide good preparatton for 
the discussions with others that will 
follow. Consider several basics, 
though, before proceeding. 

~The benefits of coordination must 
toe as clearly perceived by CETA as 
theiy>re by Title XX. If both organiza- 
tions don'tt^they will gain, the 
projectj^rfflfail. 

— ^Tne more Individuals actively 
Involved in negotiating a coordination 
agreement, the higher is the probabil- 
ity that progress will break down 
before agreement is reached. 

— Early support of individuals in key 
decision-making capacities can make 
the process easier, but it is essential 
that the merits of the proposal be 
• argued convincingly while risks are 
presented in proper perspective. 

— Resistance to change will occur 
within both Title XX and the Prime 
Sponsor's organization, but realistic 
strategies can be developed to 
overcome it. Habit, tradition, and fear 
for one's role in a new system are 
powerful deterrents to cooperation. If 
you anticipate them, yoij can deal 
with them on aji individuBl-by- . 
individual basis. If you ignore them, 
the resistance can gather momentum 
and severely compromise the goals 
of the project: 
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— When planning to Implement a 
coordination proposal, be as realistic 
as possible about what can be con- 
trolled or influenced and what is 
^beyond current agency capability or 
capacity. 

At this point, discussionsVith a 
counterpart in the other organization 
can begin with realistic chance of ^ 
success. Initial discussions seldom 
result in immediate agreement, ,^ 
though. The individual with whom 
you are dealing will need time for 
internal assessment of the benefits 
and risks from his/her perspective. 
Therefore, It is important in first 
discussions to: 

—Introduce the proposal logically 
and as simply as possible, stressing 
the benefits to both agencies and 
to both agencies' clients. 

— Stay away from premature discus- 
sions of organizational implications, 
budgets, authority, or other issues that 
involve "turf." 

— Try to view the initial reactions of 
the counterpart from that program's 
perspective. Remember a person 
is not convinced merely because his 
objections have been silenced. 

If the initial discussions are successful, 
there should be basic agreement 
as to the value of proceeding further^ |^ 
The first step therein should be the y 
development of specific, mutually 
'^agreeable, realistic results for the 
•project. In determining what is 
Walistic, both VR and CETA should 
together: 

— Review all original expectations 
for the project and modify them as . 
necessary to be satisfactory to each 
organization. 



r 

— Agree on the specific results that' 
are expected from the coordination 
proposed; when this is achieved, put 
them in writing. 

— Exchange frank views on what 
constraints and obstacles to the pro- 
posal exist from the point of view of 
each agency^ based on both Internal 
and external analyses. 

Once there is agreement on the 
results that both parties expect and 
the issues each thinks will arise as 
those results are pursued, it is 
necessary to design the operating 
details of the project and to record / 
them in a written agreement. Develop- 
ing the project plan is critical in one 
very special way^jl is the Initial 
test as to wheth^ or not both pro- . ■ 
grams can work together toward a 
common purpose. 

Key officials of the agencies involved 
should agree on: 

— Specific actions/decisions that"^ 
must take place prior to the signing 
of an agreement. This should Include 
items such as procedural waivers, 
legal opinions, authority to enter into 
financial arrangements, broad 
organizational requirements, etc. 

— Specific individuals or other 
agencies that will need to be Involved. 
These should be those individuals 
in a position to approve the specific . 
actions or decisions listed. above. 

— Strategy and timing for involving 
key individuals, particularly the 
Governor, if required, and other highly 
placed individuals, e.g.. legislators, 
state budget bureau, etc. Plans should 
include Identification of issues that 
should be resolved prior to soliciting 
support and identification of argu- 
ments that will be most persuasive in 
gaining their support. 

— A schedule for completing the 
agreement. This should detail the 
schedule on which each action item 
or decision should take place and 
should specify individuals responsible 
for accomplishing each item. 
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Negotiating a Written 
Operating Agreement 

Two steps remain In putting the 
project into operation: 

— Finalizing a written agreement that 
will specify the way coordlnatipn will 
take place. ^ 

— Working together to carry out 
elements of the plan. 

Both steps will probably move forward 
concurrently. In many cases the agree- 
ment will not (and need, not) be a 
formal cbnfracf betweerl'^^ncles. 
Rather, the written agreement serves 
as a document whigh .ensures that all 
staff participants in fhp project, par- 
ticularly those who were not a part 
of its development, Understand the 
rjbsults to be achieved and the various . * 
assignment's that wiir ensure their 
accomplishment. 

Note: An unwritten agreement is npt 
an agreement at aii — it is an under- 
standing and understandings afo 
easiiy misinterpreted as time goes 
by. if programs have something 
worth doing together then it is worth 
talcing the time to record th^ detaiis 
property. Everyone wiii havd'in- ' 
vested far too much time and energy 
by the time actuai coordination 
activities are scheduled to start to 
base success on memories, impres- 
sionSi'or prior perceptions of what 
was agreed. 

A V&ritt^n operating agreement is very 
different from a legal enabling agree- 
ment between the agencies. Because, 
in the eyes of many, detailed "agree- 
ments" are synonomous with contracts, 
they are frequently avoided as un- 
necessary or restrictive. In other cases 
agencies sign agreements establishing 
the legal basis for coordinating but 
omit the necessary detailed descrip- 
tion of how that coordination will take 
place. In either case, the result is 
usually confusion and misunderstand- 
ing at the operating lev^ requiring 
considerable time to diss's what was 
supposed to happen and in what way. 
In fact, absence of a written operating 
agreement can cause the project to 
begin wrong or too late, dooming it 
from the start. It only takes limited 
experiences of this nature before both 
parties are ready to concede that it Is 
easier to work alone. 
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Although they may vary widely in 
format and language, atl good agree- 
ments state, at a minimum: 

1. Precisely what is to be accom- 
plished between the two parties 
(purpose, reason for coordinating). 

2. The situations in which the 
agreement will apply. 

3. A summary of the agency activities 
that are affected by coordination and 
the way in which these activities will 
be expe(tted to serve the coordination 
project. 

4. Who, in each organization, is 
responsible for the specific activities 
listed. 

5. What will constitute service 
standards, response time, etc. (e.g., 
provision of counseling interviews 
within 5 days of request). 

6. Administrative procedures (reporting 
procedures,, supervision, etc.). 

7. How and how often service 
standards will be reviewed. 

8. Modification procedure?. 

9. Financial arrangements. 

An agreement that covers the above 
items leaves little room for debate on 
what was intended, what was 
supposed to occur, when if supposed 
to occur, or who was responsible. 
Although it is more difficult to 
agree on that kind of detail than 
it is to wait and. "work things out" 
once. the project begins, your work in 
putting together a good agreement 
will be more thanpffset by the 
strengthened, predictable nature of 
the coordination which results. 

An example of a complete operating 
agreement is included as' Appendix I. 



Working Toward^ Success 

Once the project Is undenvay, the \ 
challenge to all participants Is keep- 
ing the initiative moving fo^ard 
despite whatever obstacles may arise. ' 
If major obstacles have been antici- 
pated, the task will be easier, but 
under no, circumstances will a new and 
different experience such as this be 
easy. Offered' below are some tips on 
keeping the initiative on track. 

1. Expect problems and budget 
enough lime (both calendar time and 
person-hours) to deal with them. Even 
the most thorough planning cannot 
account for all contingencies. 

2. When lack of progress irt any one 
specific area threatens the under- 
taking, review the original agreement 
on. benefits, particularly those accru- 
ing to clients, and the agreement to 
date, emphasizing where the ability to 
resolve issues has already been 
demonstrated. 

3. Keep in mind that individuals In 
both organizations have the same 
kinds of concerns (political, 
personalities, regulations) and that , 
both must decide how and with what 
speed to deal with internal issues. 

4. If unable to resolve an issue that 

is critical to the success of the ' 
project, don't move ahead until it Is 
resolved (see item 1 above). There i^^ 
almost never reason to expect that 
resolution will become easier in the 
fukire. 

5. Don't let individuals involved In 
implementing a coordination strategy 
get so involved in the process of 
accomplishing it that they forget why 
they wanted it in the first pla*. 



7. Once It has bqen decided that 
coordination will In fact take place, 
internal staff of both programs should 
be thoroughly oriented a? to what 
this means for them and what will be 
expected of them. If staff is involved 
at the proper Jime, they are likely to 
have more of an interest in and 
commitment to the success of the 
effort. 

Evaluating the Process and Project 
Results* 

If agencies agree to proceed on a 
coordinated approach 'to service 
delivery, they should' make certalh 
that both agencies profit from the 
experience and, if successful or not, 
learn why. 

To gain this knowledge/WhIch will 
be very valuable in designing future 
activities, some form of evaluation of 
the results of the prpjeel and the 
processes that look place witi be 
needed. While \ha{ evaluation is not 
the subject of this' guide. It is clear 
thai whatever form the evaluation 
lakes (simple or cfemplex, formal 
or informal, quantitative or qualitative) 
the wrjllen operating agreement will 
provide the basic record of what 
the project set but to do. From this, 
any Intentional or unintentional 
deviations cain be measured and x 
analyzel^^? ' . ^ 



6. Plan th^ work with a view toward 
conflicting or competing time 
reqiJifernents. If, for instance, the 
majpr activity in preparing for coordi- 
nation must occur simultaneously with 
final preparation of the yearly program 
plan or an agency reorganization>^ 
chances are coordination will coBwr 
in second— and last. 
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lliuttratlve Agreement / ^ ^ ' ^ 

The following agreement is offered as an illuslrallon in accordance with the principles set forth In Chapter FCfOr. 

>f ' ' • % 

I. Purpose ^ ; ^ ; 

The intent of this letter of Agreement is to provide the citizens who ar6' in ''ineed of certain manpower and supportive 
services with the most effective and comprehensive means of achieving maximum self-help. These services can be best 
provided by the joint efforts of the Comprehensive Employment .training; Act Baiance-of-State (hereinafter referred to as 
CETA-BOS) and the Social Services Agency (hereinafter referred to as^SSA), 

Recognizing that both agencies have common goals and deal with similar target-populations to enhance the capacity 
the economically disadvantaged to become self-supporting, this Aireement establishes coordination policies and link ^g^ 
in the delivery of services between CETA-BOS and SSA to common clients. A common client Is one who has qualified toP^^ 
services of both agencies in accordance with the respective criteria of each agency, \ 

A, Administration- \ 

Personnel from both agencies will routinely function under the rules, regulations arj^jj^olicies of their respective agency 
and neither agency shall have the authority to negotiate or otherwise render ineffective the other agency's current operating 
procedures. 

Each agency will designate a representative to monitor the Agreement, such representatives to be responsible to their 
respective agencies for administration of the Agreement. - . ' . 

B. Meetings ' . 

These coordinators may call joint staff meetings if necessary for furthering the communication, coordination, and linkage 
between both agencies. The rep/esentatives shall meet 3it least quarterly. 
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V. 



- -V ^ , . .• :'/'-W-' - 

Il« Commitments - - 

A,;Mutual Responsibilities - ' 

^f, -Exchange and disseminate a listing of programs, eligibility requirements, office locations, and services provided, 

2. Provide information on common clients to assure appropriate utiiiza1ion,;pf program monies and avoid duplication 'of 
services. /his information will be confidential and qan only be u^ed for the expressed purpose at the time of release, 

3/ Orient llhe, staff to the other agency's policies, practices and services. . 



/^ri^^j^^^^^ on a regular basis between each agency's counterparts (Director/Director, Planners/Planners, Counselors/ 

Xiouf^s^^^^^^ to assure a stable channel 'of communication between staffs regarding needed information and mutual 
probrerris? ". : • ^ 

.5. Provide' joint and separate pre-service and in-service training sessions for staffs to increase awareness and to update 
and improve services and client/staff, staff/staff relationships. ; . 

6. Submit annual plans to the State Manpower Services Council (SMSC) for coordination at the planning level and input 
into the State's Comprehensive Manpower Plan and into the State's Comprehensive Annual Seryices Program Plan, 

7. Delivery of Services: ' 

a. Establish a "common client" relationship which will involve an exchange of services by both agencies, 

b. SSA will provide such services as health-related services, family planning services, and daycare services for children, 
CETA will be responsible for providing such basic services as allowanced, job development and job placement, 

B. BOS Responsibilities 

1. Screen and inform any current CETA enrollee about any SSA service for which the client iq eligible. 

2. Provide SSA with program' information about CETA to distribute to Title XX clients. . 

3. Accept SSA and WIN referrals to CETA programs as appropriate. ^ . 

This Agreement will take effect on the. date both co-signers affix their signatJres and will be renewable verbally prior to 
. the end of each twelve-month period by the signers. It will be effective asJond^as each party has sufficient funds to meet 
the above-mentioned obligations or until both parties mutually decide to cancel\:_. 
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HEW Regional Manpower 
Coordinajlore 

^. Pegion I 

Mr. Robert Broker 
147 Milk Street. Room 1020 
Boston, Massachusetts 02109 
Phone: (617) 223-5350 

Region II 

Ms. Sandy Garrett 

Federal Buildingi Room 381 1-C 

26 Federal Plaza 

New York. New York 10007 

Phone: (212) 264-8123 ^ 



Regional DOL Administrators 
for Employment and Training 

Region I 

Mr. Luis Sepulveda. Acting ARDM 
JFK Building, Room 1703 
Government Center 
Boston. Massachusetts 02203 
Phone: (617) 223-6439 

Region II 

Mr. Lawrence W. Rogprs, ARDM 
1515 Broadway, Room 3713. 
New York. New York 10007 
Phone: (212) 971-5445 



Region X 

Mr. Jess C. Ramaker, ARDM 
Federal Office Building, Room 8003 
909 First Avenue * 
Seattle, Washington 98174 
Phone: (206) 442-7700 



Region III 

Mr. Richard Spitzborg 
P. 0. Box 13716 

Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 19101 
Phone: (215) 596-6595 



Region III 

Mr. J. Terrell Whitsitt, ARDM 
P. 0. Box 8796 

Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 19101 
Phone: (215) 597-6336 , 



Region IV 

Mr. Charles Mathis 

50 Seventh Street. N.E^ Room 426 

Atlanta. Georgia 30323 

Phone: (404) 526-3079^ 

Region V 

Mr. Harvey Lorberbaum 

300 South Wacker Drive. 35th Floor 

Chicago. Illinois 60606 

Phone: (312) 353-fl911 

Region VI 

Mr. M. E. Henderson 

1200 Main Tower Bldg.. Room 1135 ^ 

Dallas. Texas 75202 

Phone: (214) 655-3338 

Region VU 

Mr. Bob Blazer 

Planning & Evaluation 

601 East 12th Street. Room 612 

Kansas City. Missouri 64106 

Phone: (816) 374-5081 

Region VIII 
Mr., Paul Strong 

Federal Office Building. Room 11023 
1961 S'tout Street 
Denver. Colorado 80202 
Phone: (303) 837-2831 

Region IX 

Mr. Howard Williams 

50 Fulton Street, Room 445 

San Francisco. California 94102 

Phone: (415) 556-2652 

Region X 

Mr. Ed Singler ^ 
Planning & Evaluation 
1321 Second Avenue 
Arcade Plaza. M.S. 61 G 
Seattle. Washington 98101 
Phone: (206) 442-0490 



Region IV 

Mr. William U. Norwood, Jr, ARDM 
1371 Peachtree Street N.E. 
Rooni 405 

Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
Phone: (404) 526-5411 

Region V 

Mr. Richard Gilliland. ARDM 
230 South Dearborn 
Chicago. Illinois 60606 
Phone: (312) 353-4132 

Region VI 

Mr. William S. Harris, ARDM 
555 Griffin Square Building 
Suite 744 

Dallas. Texas 75202 
Phone: (214) 749-2721 

Region VII 
r^^^r. Richard G. Miskimins. ARDM 
Federal Building. Room 3000 
911 Wfillnut Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
Phone: (816) 374-3796 

Region VIII. 

Mr. Robert Brown, ARDM 

16205 Federal Office Building 

1961 Stout Street 

Denver, Colorado 80202 

Phone (303) 837-4477 

» 

Region IX 

N^. William Haltigan. ARDM 
4b0 Golden Gate Avenue 
Box 36084 

San Francisco, Cg^lifornia 94102 
Phone: (415) 556-7414 
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